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BZITBRATURE. 


CHRISTMAS, AND NEW YEAR’S DAYS. 


As our present number stands half way between these two great festivals of the 
geason, we have hunted up for it a couple cf appropriate invocations, and re-pub- 
lish them, even at the risk of their being familiar to some ofour readers. Both are 
good in their way.—Ed. Alb. 





CHRISTMAS. 
A SONG FOR THE YOUNG AND THE WISE. 
BY LEIGH HUNT, 


Christmas comes! He comes, he comes, 
Usher’d with a rain of plams ; 

Hollies in the windows greet him ; 
Schools come driving post to meet him ; 
Gifts precede him, bells proclaim him, 
Every mouth oe to name him ; 
Wet, and cold, and wind, and dark, 
Make him but the warmer mark ; 

And yet he comes not one- embodied, 
Universal’s the blithe godhead, 

And in every festal house 

Presence hath ubiquitous. 

Curtains, those enug room-enfolders, 
Hang upon his million-shoulders ; 

And he has a million eyes 

Of fire, and eats a million pies, 

And is very merry and wise; 

Very wise and very merry, 

And loves a kiss beneath the berry. 


Then full many a shape hath he, 
All in said ubiquity : 
Now is he a green ym 
And now an “ eve,” and now a “ day ;” 
Now he’s town gone out of town, 
And now a feast in civic gown, 
And now the pantomine and clown, 
With a crack aoe the crown, 
And all sorts of tumbles 


~ deed then he's music in the night, 
And the money gotten by’t: 
He’s a man that can’t write verses, 
Bringing some to ope your purses ; 
He’s a turkey, he’s a goose, 
He’s oranges unfit for use ; 
He’s a kiss that loves to grow 
Underneath the misletoe; 
And ke’s forfeits, cards, and wassails, 
And a king and queen with vasrals, 
All the “‘ quizzes” of the time 
Drawn and quarter’d with a rhyme : 
And then, for their revival’s sake, 
Lo! he’s an enormous cake, 
With a sugar on the top 
Seen before in many a shop, 
Where the boys could gaze for ever, 
They think the cake so very clever. 
Then, some morning, in the lurch 
Leaving romps, he goes to church, 
Looking very grave and thankful, 
After which he’s just as prankful, 
Now a saint, and now a sinner, 
But, above all, he’s a dinner; 
He’s a dinner, where you see 
Everybody’s family ; 
Beef, and pudding, and mince-pies, 
And little boys with laughing eyes, 
Whom their seniors ask arch questions, 
Feigning fears of indigestions 
As if they, forsooth, the old ones, 
adn’t, privately, tenfold ones) : 
He’s a dinner and a fire, 
Heap’d beyond your hearts’ desire— 
Heap’d with log, and bak’d with coals, 
Till it roasts yorr very souls, 
And your cheek the fire outstares, 
And you all push back your chairs, 
And the mirth becomes too great, 
And you all sit up too late, 
Nodding all with too much head, 
And so go off to too much bed. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


BY CHARLES corron, 1630—1687. 


Hark the cock crows, and yon bright star 
Tells us the day himself ’s not far ; 
And see where, breaking from the night, 
He gilds the western hills with light. 
With him old Janus doth appear, 
a into the future year. 
With such a look as seems to say, 
The prospect is not good that way, 
Thus do we rise ill sights to see, 
And ’gainst ourselves to prophesy ; 
When the prophetic fear of things 
A more tormenting mischief brings, 
More full of soul-tormenting gal! 
Than direst mischiefs can befall. 
But stay ! but stay ! methinks my sight, 
Better inform’d by clearer light, 
Discerns sereneness in that brow, 
That all contracted seem’d but now. 
His reversed face may show distaste, 
And frown upon the ills are past; 
But that which this way looks is clear, 
And smiles upon the New-born Year. 
He looks too from a place so high, 
The Year lies open to his eye; 
And all the moments open are 
To the exact discoverer. 
Yet more and more he smiles upon 

he happy revolution. 
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Why should we then suspect or fear 

The influeaces of a year, 

So smiles upon us the first morn, 

And speaks us good 80 soon as born? 

Plague on’t! the last was ill en ’ 

This cannot but make better 

Or, at the worst, as we brushed through 

The last, why so we may this too; 

And then the next in reason should 

Be superexcellently good 

For the worst ills we daily see 

Have no more perpetuity 

Than the best fortunes that do fall; 

Which also bring us wherewithal 

Longer there being to support, 

Than those do of the other sort: 

And who has one good year in three, 

And yet repines at destiny, 

Appears ungrateful in the case, 

And merits net the good he has. 

Then let us welcome the New Guest 

With lusty brimmers of the best ; 

Mirth always should Good Fortune meet 

And renders e’en Disaster sweet: 

And though the Princess turn her back, 

Let us but line ourselves with sack, 

We better shall by far hold out, 

Till the next Year she face about. 
—_—_-_ > —-__—_ 


EDWIN MORRIS. 


AN IDYL; BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


From a new edition of his works just published in London. 


O me, my pleasant rambles by the lake, 
My sweet, wild, fresh three quarters of a year, 
My one oasis in the dust and drouth 
Of city life! I was a sketcher then: 
See here, my doings; curves of mountain, bridge, 
Boat, island, ruins of a castle, built 
When men knew how to build, upon a rock, 
With turrets lichen-gilded like a rock ; 
nd here, new comers in an ancient hold, 


ew comers from fbe illionaires 
Here lived the Hills—a Tudor-chimnied buik 


Of mellow brickwork on an isle of bowers. 


O me, my pleasant rambles by the lake 
With Edwin Morris and with Edward Bull 
The curate ; he was fatter than his cure. 


But Edwin Morris, he that knew the names, 
Long learned names of agaric, moss, and fern, 
Who forged a thousand theories of the rocks, 
Who taught me how to skate, to row, to swim, 
Who peat me rhymes elaborately good, 

His own—I called him Crichton, for ue seemed 
Al! perfect, finished to the finger-nail. 


And once I asked him of his early life, 

And his first passion; and he answered me. 
And well his words became him; was he not 
A full-celled honeycomb of eloquence 

Stored from all flowers? Poet-like he spoke— 


** My love for Nature is as old as I; 

But thirty moons, one honeymoon to that, 

And three rich se’nights more, my love for her, 
My love for Nature, and my love for her, 

Of different ages, like twin-sisters throve, 
Twin-sisters differently beautiful. 

To some full music rose and sank the sun, 

And some full music seemed to move and change 
Witb all the varied changes of the dark, 

And either twilight and the day between ; 

For daily hope fulfilled to rise again 

Revolving towards fulfilment made it sweet 

To walk, to sit, to sleep, to breathe, to wake.” 


Or this or something like to this he spoke. 
Then said the fat-faced curate, Edward Bull : 


**T take it, God made the woman for the man, 
And for the good and increase of the world. 

A pretty face is well, and this is well, 

To have a dame indoors, that trims us up 
And keeps us tight; but these unreal ways 
Seem but the theme of writers, and indee 
Worn threadbare. Man is made of solid stuff. 
I say God made the woman for the man, 

And for the good and increase of the world.” 


‘* Parson,” said I, ** you pitch the pipe too low: 
But [ have sudden touches, and can run 
My faith beyond my practice into his : 
Though if, in dancing after Letty Hill, 
I do not hear the bells upon my cap, 
I scarce hear other music: yet say on. 
What should one give to light on such a dream 2” 
I asked him half sardonically. 


“* Give? 
Give all thou art,” he answered, and a light 
Of laughter dimpled in his swarthy cheek ; 
‘* I would have hid her needle in my heart, 
So save her little finger from a scratch 
No deeper than the skin: my ears could hear 
Her lightest breaths; her least remark was worth 
The experience of the wise. I went and came; 
Her voice fled always through the summer land ; 
I spoke her namealone. Thrice happy days! 
The flower of each, those moments wher we met, 
The crown of all, we met to part no more.” 


Were not his words delicious, I a beast 

To take them as I did? but something jarred ; 
Whether he spoke too largely; that there seemed 
A touch of something false, some gelf-conceit, 

Or over-smoothness; howsoe’er it was, 

He scarcely hit my humour, and I said: 
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‘* Friend Edwin, do not think yourself alone 

Of all men . Shall not Love to me, 

As in the ng I learnt at school, 

Sneeze out a God-bless-you right and left? 
But you can 3 yours is a kindly vein ; 

I have, I think,—Heaven knows—ag much within ; 
Have, or should have, but for a thought or two, 
That like a eo beech among the greens 
Looks out of e@: ‘tis from no want in her: 
It is my shyness, or my self-distrust, 

Or something of a wayward modern mind 
Dissecting passion. Time will set me right.” 


So spoke I knowing not the things that were. 
Then said the fat-faced curate, Edward Bull : 
** God made the woman for the use of man, 
And for es and increase of the world.” 
And I and laughed ; and‘ new we paused 
About the windings of the marge to hear 
The soft wind blowing over meadowy holms 
And alders, garden-isles ; and now we run 
By ia! shallows of the lisping lake, 
Delighted with the freshness of the sound. 


But when the bracken rusted on their crags 

My suit had withered, nipt to death by him 

That was a God, and is a lawyer’s clerk, 

The rent-roll Cupid of the rainy isles. 

Tis true, we met ; one hour I had, no more: 

She sent a note, the seal an Eile vous suit, 

The close ‘‘ Your Letty, only yours ;” and this 
Thrice understood. The friendly mist of morn 
Clung to the lake. I boated over, ran 

My craft aground, and heard with beating heart 
The sweet gale rustle round the shelving keel ; 
And out I stept, and up I ew of: she moved, 

Like Proserpine in Enna, gathering flowers : 
Then low and sweet I whistled thrice; and she, 
She turned, we closed, we kissed, swore faith, I breathed 
In some new planet; asilent cousin stole 

oy us and departed : ‘‘ Leave,” she cried, 
Oh! leave ** Never, dearest, never; here 


I e lik 
Ennabe Siereaset vant poeet ts la 
And poodles ye within, and out they came, 


Trustees and Aunts and Uncles. ‘‘ What, with him ! 
Go, sir! Again they shrieked the burden “ Him !” 
Again with hands of wild rejection, “ Go!” 

** Girl, get you in,” to her—and in one month 

They wedded her to sixty thousand pounds, 

To lands in Kent, and messuages in York, 

And slight Sir Robert with his watery smile 

And educated whisker. But for me, 

They set an ancient creditor to work ; 

It seems I broke a close with force and arms; 

There came a mystic token from the king 

To greet the sheriff, needless courtesy ! 

I read and wished to crush the race of man, 

And fied by night; turned once upon the hills ; 

Her . oy ee in the lake ; and then 

I left the place, left Edwin, nor have seen 

Him since, nor heard of her, nor cared to hear. 


Nor cared to hear? perhaps: yet long ago 
I have pardoned little Letty : not indeed, 
It may be, for her own dear sake, but this, 
She seems a part of those fresh days to me; 
For in the dust and drouth of London life 
She moves among my visions of the lake, 
While the prim swallow dips his wing, or then 
While the aa blows, and overhead 
The light cloud smoulders on the summer crag. 





A CURIOUS PAGE OF FAMILY HISTORY. 


The Chambellans were an old Yorkshire family, which once had helda 
high place amongst the landed gentry of the county. A knight of that 
family had been « Crusader in the army of Richard Ceeur de Lion; and 
now he lay, with all his insignia about him, in the parish church, whilst 
others of his race reposed in the same chancel, under monuments and 
brasses, which spoke of their name and fame during their ———- 
In the lapse of time the family had become impoverished, and gradually 
merged into the class of yeomen, rvtaining only a remnant of the bread 
lands which had once belonged tc them. In 1744-5, the elder hranch 
of the family, consisting of the father, two sons, and a daughter, resided 
at what had once been the mansion-house. It had been built originally 
in the reign of Stephen, and was a curious specimen of different kinds 
of architecture, bearing traces of its gradual transformation from the 
stronghold of the days when it was no metaphor to say thatevery man’s 
house was his castle, down to the more peaceful dwelling of lawful and 
orderly times. It had now become little more than a better sort.of farm- 
house. What had been the tilt-yard was filled with a row of comfort- 
able barn;, cart sheds, and hay-stacks ; a low wall of rough grey stones 
enclosed a small garden: a narrow gravel walk, edged cn each side 
with currant trees and gooseberry-bushes, led up to the fine old porch, 
embowered in the ivy and creepers which covered nearly the whole of 
the building with its luxuriant growth. The old gateway at the en- 
trance of the yard was still surmounted with the ‘‘ coat armour” of the 
family, carved in stone; but the gates tuemselves had long ago —. 
peared, and been replaced by a common wooden farm- gate. . The 
** coat armour” itself was covered with moss, and a fine crop of grass 
and house-leek grew among the stones of the walls, to which it, would 
have communicated a desolate appearence, if the farm vord arrange- 
ments had been less orderly. 

Halsted Hall, as it was called, was six miles from the 3 of York, 
and stood about a mile from the main road. The only approac was 
by ® long rough lane, so much cut up by the carts and catt at it 
was almost impassable to foot-passengers, except in the height of sum- 
oe or depth of winter, when the mud had been dried up by @he sun or 
the frost. ; 

The father and brothers attended the different fairs and markets in 
the ordinary course of business; their sister, Mary Chambellan, man- 
aged the «fairs of the house and dairy. She led avery secluded life, 
for they had no neighbours, and of genera! society there was none near- 
er than the city itself. ry however, had plenty of occupation, and 
was quite contented with her lot. She was nearly seventeen, tall, well- 
formed, and with an air of composed dignity which suited well with her 
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tion, which was of great responsibility for so young ® person. Her 
uber, who had been oad rather more thana year, had been a woman 
of superior education and strong character. To her, Mary owed all 
the instruetion she had ever rece:ved, and the tinge of refinement which 
made her manners very superior to those of either her father or broth- 
ers. She, however, was quite paren of - and they all lived 
very happily together in the old out-of-the-way place. 

"Bissooant teas, in the spring of 1745, an uncle of her mother’s who 
resided at York, was about to celebrate the marriage of one of his 
daughters; Mary Chambellan, with her father and brothers, were in- 
vited to the festivities. The father would have sent an excuse for him- 
self and Mary ; he was getting old, and did not like to be put out of his 
usual ways. The brothers, however, pleaded earnestly that their sis- 
ter might have a little recreation. Finally consent was obtained, and 
she went with her brothers. j 

It was a very fine wedding, and a ball and supper finished the re- 
joicings. Some of the officers, quartered with their regimeuts in York, 
‘were invited to this ball. Amongst others was a certain Captain Henr 
Pollexfen He was a young man of good family in the south of England, 
heir to a large fortune ; and extremely handsome and attractive on his 
own account, independent of these advantages. a. 

He was, by all accounts, a type of the fine high spirited young fellow 
of those days; good-tem a. generous, and overflowing with wild 
animal life and spirits, which he threw off in a thousand impetuous ex- 
travaganees. He could dance all night at a ball, ride a dozen miles to 
meet the hounds the following morning, and, after a hard day’s sport, 
sit down to a deep carouse, and be as fresh and gay after it as ifhe had 
been following the precepts of Lewis Cornaro. TL+ women contended 
with each ether to attract his attentions; but although he was devoted 
to every woman he came near, and responded to their universal good- 
will by @irting indefatigably, his attentions were so indiscriminate, that 
there was not one belle who could flatter herself that she had secured 
him for her “humble servant,”—as lovers were then wont to style 
themselves. Mary Chambellan was not, certainly, the belle of the 
wedding ball-room, and by no means equal in fortune or socia: position 
to most of the women present; but whether from perverseness, or cap. 
rice, or love of novelty, Henry Pollexfen was attracted by her. and de- 
voted himself to her exciusively. 

The next York Assembly was to take place in a few days; and this 
young man, who did not know what contradiction meant, made Mary 

romise to be his partner there. Old Mr. Chambellan, however, who 

ought his daughter had been away from home quite long enough, 
fetched her back himself on the following day ; and Mary would as soon 
have dared to ask to go to the moon as to remain to goto the assembly. 
Henry Pollexfen was extremely disappoiated when he found that Miss 
Chambellan had returned home; but he was too much caressed and 
sought after to be able to think long about the matter, end so his sud- 
den fancy soon passed away. 

In the autumn of the same year he met one of her brothers in the 
hunting field. Accident threw them together towards the close of a 
hard day’s run ; when, in clearing a stone fence, some loose stones were 
dislodged, and struck Captain Poilexfen’s horse, laming him severely. 
Night was coming on; it was impossible to return to his quarters on 
foot ; and young Chambellan invited his fellow. sportsman to go home 
with him—Halsted Hall being the nearest habitation. The invitation 
was accepted. Although old Mr. Chambellan would as soon have 
opened his doors to a dragon; yet even he could find no fault under the 
circumstances, and was constrained to welcome their dangerous guest 
with old fashioned hospitality. Hesoon became so charmed with his 
visitor, that he invited him to return, and the visitor gladly did so. 

His almost forgotten admiration for Mary revived in full force the 
moment he saw her again. He soon fell desperately and seriously in 
love with her. Mary’s strong and gentle character assumed great in- 
fluence over his mercurial and impetuous disposition. That she became 
deeply attached to him, was nothing wonderful; she could scarcely 
have helped it, even if he had not sought to win her affections. 

In a short time, he made proposals of marriage for her to her father, 
who willingly consented, feeling, if the truth must be told, very mach 
flattered at the prospect of such a son-in-law. 

Henry Pollexfen then wrote a dutiful letter to his own father, telling 
him how much he was in love, and how earnestly he desired permission 
to follow his inclinations. Old Mr. Pollexfen had, like many other 
fathers, set his heart upon his son's making a brilliant match ; and 
although, after consulting the ‘* History of Yorkshire,” where he found 
honourable mention made of the Chambellan family, he could offer no 
objection on the score of birth; yet he thought his son might do better. 
He was too wise to make any direct opposition; on the contrary, he 

ave his conditional consent, only stipulating for time. He required 

at twelve months should elapse before the marriage took place, when 
his son would be little more than two-and-twenty, whilst Mary would 
be nct quite nineteen. He wrote paternal letters to Mary and polite 
epistles to her father. He even applied to head quarters for leave of 
absence for his son; whom he immediately cummoned up to Lon‘on, 
where his own duties, as Member of Parliament, wouid detain him for 
some time. 

Under any other circumstances, Captain Pollexfen would have been 
delighted with this arrangement; but, as it was, he would infinitely 
have preferred being allowed to marry Mary at once. However, there 
was no help forit. Old Mr. Chambellan, himself, urged the duty of 
immediate obedience to his father’s summons, and Pollexfen departed. 

For many weeks his letters were as frequent as the post would carry 
them. He was very miserable under the separation ; and, much as she 
loved him, Mary could not wish him to be otherwise. His regiment 
was suddenly ordered abroad ; the necesSary hurry of preparation, and 
the order to join his detachment at Canterbury without delay, rendered 
it quite impossible for Captain Pollexten to see Mary before his de- 

ure. He wrote her a tender farewell, sent her his picture and 
exhorted her to write frequently, and never to forget him for an 
instant : promising, of course, everlasting constancy for himself. 

There was little chance that Mary should forget him, in that old 
lonely house, without either friends or neighbours. Besides, the 
possibity ef ceasing to love her affianced husband never occurred to 

er. With Captain Pollexfen it was different. Under no circum- 
stances was his a character that would bear absence unchanged; and 
the distraetion of foreign scenes, and the excitement of his profession, 
soon banished the image of Mary from his mind. At length he feit it 
a + bore that he was engaged to be married. The regiment remain- 
Sh clatete months absent, and he heartily hoped that she woulu have 

tten him. 
ary’s father died shortly after her lover's departure; the family 
perty descended to her brothers, and she was left entirely depen- 
Sent upom them. Captain Pollexfen's letters had entirely ceased ; Mary 
had received no communication for more than six months, when she 
saw the return of his regiment announced, and his name gazetted as 
eolonel. He, however, neither came to see her, nor wrote to her, and 
Mary became seriously ill. She could no longer conceal her sufferings 
from her brethers. Under the impression that she was actually dying, 
they wrote to her lover, demanding the cause of his silence, and telling 
him of her situation. Colonel Poilexfen was conscience-stricken by the 
letter. He declared to the brothers that he intended to act as became 
@ man of honour, and wrote to Mary with some of his old affection, 
revived by remorse: excusing his past silence, ing forgiveness, 
and promising te go down to see her, the instant he coul 
of absence. 

Under the influence of this letter Mary revived; but the impression 
made upon her future husband soon passed away —he daily felt leas in- 
clination to perform his promise. He was living in the midst of fash- 
ble society, and was more courted than ever, since by the death of his 
father he had come into possession of his fortune. He began to feel 
that he had decidedly thrown himself away ; and by a most unnatural 
transition, he hated Mary for her claims upon him, and considered 
himeelf a very ill-used victim. 

Mary’s brothers finding that Colonel Pollexfen did not follow his 
letter, nor show any signs of fulfilling his engagement, would not sub- 
mit to any more trifling. The elder made a journey to London, and 
demanded satisfaction, with the intimation that the younger brother 
Would claim the same right when the first affair was terminated. 

Colonel Pollexfen was not, of course, afraid of having even two duels 
on his hands at once ; he had already proved his courage too well to 
allow « suspicien of that sort. His answer was characteristic. He 
told young Chambellan that he was quite ready to meet both him and 
his brother, but that he was under a previous engagement to marry 
their sister, which he wished to perform first, as otherwise circnmstan- 
ces might oecur to prevent it; he should then be quite at their service, 
a3 it was his intention to quit his bride at the church door, and never 
to see her again ! 

The brothers looked upon this as a pretext to evade the marriage 
altogether, resolved, after some deliberation, to accept his proposal. — 
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-earry out his threat, and Mary fancied that all danger of a duel 
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be evaded. A very liberal settlement was drawn up by Colonel Poliess 
fen’s direction, which he signed and sent down to the bride's family. — 
On the day appointed, Mary and her brothers repaired to the church; 
a trave chariot and four horses stood at the door. On entering, 
the. Colonel Pollexfen pointing out to the friend who accompa- 
nied him the monuments belonging to the Chamvellan family. As 
soon as he perceived them he took his place at the altar, and the cere- 
mony commenced without delay. As soon as it was concladed, he bow- 
ed with grest politeness to all present, and said, ** You are all here 
witnesses that I have coger § my ement!” Then, without even 
looking at his bride, he quitted the church, and, accompained by his 
friend, entered the carriage which was in waiting, and drove rapidly 
away! Mary was carried senseless from the church, and for several 
weeks continued dangerously ill. 

The real yey | of her character now showed itself. She made no 
complaint; she did not even assume her husband's name, but took the 
a ation of Mrs. Chambellan. The settlement was returned to Colo- 
nel Pollexfen’s a pre with an intimation that it would never be 
claimed. She stilled the anger of her brothers, and would not endure 
a word to be said against her husband. She never alluded to him her- 
self. A great change came over her; she did not seem to suffer nearly 
so much from her cruel position as might have been expected ; her 
melancholy and pons gave place toa steady determination of pur. 
a In the brief space during which she and her husband had stood 

fore the altar, she had realised the distance that existed between 
their pouitions in life. With a rare superiority, she understood how 
natural it was that he should have felt no desire to fulfil his boyish en- 
fe : she owned in her heart that she was not fitted to be the wife 
and companion of such a man as he had now become. Had she seen 
all this sooner, she would have at once released him; now she could 
no longer do so, and she resolve2 to fit herself to fill the station to 
which, as his wife, she had been raised. 

The brief interview before the altar had ctimulated to desperation 
her attachment to him: and she felt that she must win him back or die, 
Mary had received very little education. In those days the instruc- 
tion bestowed on most women was very limited; but Mary fancied that 
all gentlewomen, who moved in society, were well informed; and her 
first step was to obtain some elementary books from the master of the 
boys’ school at York, and begin, with undoubting simplicity, to learn 
history and geograpby, and all the thiags which she supposed every 
lady of her husband’s acquaintance knew. A thirst for information 
was soon aroused in her; she had few advantages and very little as- 
sistance; but her energy and perseverance surmounted all obstacles, 
and she found a present reward in her labour. Her life ceased to seem 
either lonely or monotonous. Still, the spirit that worked within her 
was far more precious than any actual result she obtained. She hada 
noble object in view; and unconscious to herself, it purified her heart 
from all bitterness, or wounded vanity, ur impatience. A great sor- 
row nobly borne,is a great dignity. The very insult which had seem- 
ed to condemn her to a wasted existence, was transformed into a source 
of life and fruitfulness, by the wise humility with which she accepted it 

Ten years passed thus, and in the matured woman of thirty, few 
could have recognised the forsaken girl of nineteen. But the present 
only fulfilled the promise which was then latent in her character. 

All this time, her husband had endeavoured to forget that he was 
married. Shortly after the ceremony, he went abroad with his regi- 
ment; and after some time spent in active service, he returned to 
England, and quitted the army with the brevet rank of General. He 
resided partly in London, and partly in Bath, leading the life of a man 
of fashion in’ those days, and making himself remarkable for his bril- 
liant extravagances. 

About that time a young and beautiful actress appeared, who speed 
ily became the object of adoration to all the young men of fashion about 
town. 

General Pollexfen was one of her lovers, and carried her off one night 
from the theatre, when she came off the stage between the acts. He 
allowed her to assume his name, and lavished a fortune upon her capri- 
ces; although her extravagance and propensity to gambling involved 
him in debt. 

Ten years had thus passed, when the cousin, whose marriage was 
mentioned at the beginning of this story, was ordered to Bath by her 
physician. She entreated Mary to accompany her, who, after some 
persuasion, consented. It was a formidable journey in those days, and 
they were to stay some months. They found a pleasant lodging. Mary, 
with some reluctance, was drawn into ensiety. eecasiona) y sccom- 
panied her cousin to the Assemblies, which were then in high Vogue. 

General Pollexfen was absent from Bath when his wife arrived there. 
He had been called up to London by some lawyer’s business, and calcu- 
lated upon being absent three weeks. 

It so chanced, however, that the business was concluded sooner than 
he expected, and that he returned to Bath without annouacing his com- 
ing. He went at once to the Assembly, and was walking through the 
rooms in a chafed and irritable mood (having that night uiscovered the 
treachery of the beautiful actress, which had long been known to 
everybody else), when a voice struck his ear which caused him to turn 
suddenly. He saw, near at hand, a dignified and beautiful woman, 
who reminded him of some one he had seen before. She turned away 
on perceiving him—it was Mary. She had recognised her husband, 
and, scarcely able to stand, she took the arm of her cousin, and reached 
the nearest seat. Her husband, forgetting everything else in his im- 
patience to learn who it was who had thus startled vague recollections, 
went hastily up to the Master of the Ceremoniee, aud desired to be in- 
troduced to—his own wife! 

By some fatality, the Master of the Ceremonies blundered, and gave 
the name of Mary’s cousin. This mistake gave Mary courage; for 
years she had dreamed of such a meeting, and the fear of losing the 
opportunity nerved her to profit by it. She exerted herself to please 
him. He had been rudely disenchanted from the graces of fine ladies, 
and was in 8 sumour to appreciate the gentle home influence of Mary’s 
manners ; he was enchanted with her, and begged to be allowed to fol- 
low up the acquaintance, and to wait upon her the next morning.— 
Permission was of course given, and he handed Mary and her cousin 
to their chairs. 

Mary was cruelly agitated ; she had not suffered so much during the 
ten preceding years; the suspense and anxiety were too terrible to en- 
dure ; it seemed as though morning would never come Her husband 
was not much more to beenvied. He had discovered that she resembled 
the womar he had once so much loved, and then so cruelly hated— 
whom he married, and deserted; but though tormented by a thousand 
fancied resemblances, he scarcely dared to hope that it could be she. 
The next day, long before the lawfal hour for paying morning visits. 
he was before her door, and obtained admittance The resemblance by 
day-light was more striking than it had been on the previous evening ; 
and Mary’s agitation was equal to his own. His impetuous appeal was 
answered. Overwhelmed with shame and repentance, and at the same 
time happy beyond expression. General Pollexfen passionately entreat- 
ed his wife’s forgiveness. M..ry not only won back her husband, bat 
regained, with a thousand-fuld intensity, the love which had once been 
hers—regained it, never to lose it more! 

The story soon became known, and created an immense sensation. 
They quitted Bath and retired to her uusband’s family seat in Corn- 
wall, where they continued chiefly to reside. They had one son. an 
only child, who died when he was about fifteen. It wasan overwbelm- 
ing affliction, and was the one mortal shadow on their happiness.— 
They died within a few weeks of each other; their honours and estates 
passing to a distant branch of the family. 





MARFREDA ; OR THE ICELANDERS. 
Concluded. 


As the communications between Iceland and the more southern 
reglons are ‘‘few and far between,” many months elapsed before any 
news from the travellers reached Grimsted. At length the long wished- 
for packet arrived, containing letters from both. O°More wrote with 
gratitude and affection. He touched briefly on bis own concerns ; the 
lawsuit had terminated according to his acticipations, and he was now 
resolved on seeking his fortune in other lands, but hed not decided 
where. Semund’s letters were more diffuse. The glowing charms with 
which novelty had invested every scene around him had not yet quite 
subsided, and his account of all he enjoyed was of course enthusiastic. 
Still he acknowledged that much which came under his observation 
was to him inexplicable. After a vivid description of what the book- 
loving Icelander deemed one of the most interesting sights he had wit- 
nessed—the college libraries and booksellers’ shops in Dublin, and of 
the facility with which the process of printing is carried on—he added : 
‘But can you believe it? Notwithstanding all this, there are thou- 





They had great difficulty in prevailing upon their sister to agree to 
heir wishes; but they none of them seriously believed that he would 


sands of the lower orders in this country who can neither read nor 
write, and who are consequently ignorant even of the Book of God. 





This proceeds not of course from want of books a. 
want of abilities, for they are an intelligent pty nl eral gage 
but whatever is the cause of this ignorance, dreadful immorality af “ 
from it ; and I often compare them with our own virtuous, — 
peasantry, and wonder how it is that the Irish, possessing at least ¢ aa} 
Pew pony and superior facilities for acquiring knowledge, should be : 
deficient.” His accounts of the higher classes were more in accordance 
with the expectations he had formed, and he praised them much thou h 
acknowledging he had there also observed some incongruities which 
were puzzling. To Marfreda he wrote with much affection, but not 5 
as to remove her painful impression that his love was not equal to 
own He spoke indefinitely of his future prospects, as if teo much nad 
cupied by present enjoyment to give them much consideration. 

1 Another interval of months elasped, and again the messenger to 
R eikiavik returned bearing dispatches from Ireland. A change had 
evidently taken place in Semund’s mind~ he seemed to have unravelled 
some of the mysteries which formerly perplexed him. The ignorance 
and ey which, he said, in spite of much to be admired in them 
degraded the lower ranks of the country where he sojourned, he had 
now discovered could be imputed to the paralysing influence of ex- 
treme poverty and the want of education ; but as many persons possess- 
ing ampler means of discovering the ‘« master-key to the idiosyncras 
of the Irish character” than our Icelandic traveller epjoyed, have stil 
failed in doing so, we shall not record his observations on that subject 
His animadversions on other orders uf society, now that he no longer 
viewed them though the variegating prism of novelty, though few, we 
shall spare our readers; but all was summed np in the declaration, that 
he supposed *‘ on the whole no country on pod § was equal to his own.” 
‘* My dear father was right,” said the young man, “ when he assured 
me that even if I could realise the glowing hopes which led me to thiy 
land, and attain the climax of fame and fortune—of which there seems 
little probability—yet like one of old, who had full capacity to try 
everything under the sun, | should be obliged to own that all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” This was addressed to Marfreda Vidalin, and 
with it an acknowledgment that the joys of domestic life were far the 
best this world afforded, and Iceland the part of it where only he could 
find them, feelingly imploring er iogiveness for ever having seemed to 
doubt either e announced his intention of returning home by the 
first opportunit. 

The delight which this communication afforded to the family at 
Grimsted may be imagined—everything was said, everything done with 
reference to Semund’s return, and various were the conjectures and 
rar as to when that desired event might be expected to take 
p ace. 

It was about midsummer when two travellers were riding across a 
plain not many miles from Grimsted. It was a sandy desert, strewed 
occasionally with rocks and stones, which exhibited prcofs of having 
been exposed to the action both of fire and water. Even in this frigid 
clime heat and thirst are at such a season experienced; and as 
the day had been one of uncommon warmth, our travellers hailed, }ate 
in the evening, with much pleasure the sight of asmall river with 
some vegetation on its bank, where they stopped to refresh both them- 
selves and their horses, 

**O’More,” said Semund Eriandson—for such they were—* you see 
that mouutain—our way lies over it; and when we reaeh the summit 
in @ few hours more, you may behold a novel sight—the sun at mid- 
night; while from the same point I shall be able to contemplate what 
most my heart yearns for—home! We shall have a distant view of 
Grimsted,and may reach it early in the morning.” When sufficiently 
rested they pursued their way. The weather was beautiful ; and as 
they proceeded up the side of the mountain, they found it clothed with 
dwarf willows and blue-berry bushes, the fruit of whieh yielded de- 
—— refreshment. They were in high spirits, and conversed as they 
rode along. * 

‘** How surprised and glad every one will be to see you, O’More, 
said Semund. 

‘**T doubt not their kindness,” replied his friend ; ‘‘ and as my cousin 
in Norway writes me word that my presence in that country to take 
possession of the situation he has procured for me will not be required 
for some time, I may perhaps, before settling there, if suck be my des- 
tiny, have the pleasure of witnessing your union with the fair Marfreda 
Vidalin.” 

‘* Ah, dear O’More, do you really believe that she ean forgive my 
coldness, my unkindness in leaving her?” 

‘«« Fear not, Semund—the virtue of forgiveness is one in which young 
ladies are seldom deficient on such occasions.” 

** There is somewhat more of bitterness than of compY¥iment to the 
sex in your words, O’More. You were always a little severe on them, 
and formerly you might be pardoned, for you thought you had cause, 
judging by your own experience; but that has been proved a mistake, 
aad you should speak of them as they deserve.” 

‘* | was mistaken,” replied the Irishman in a grave tone, ‘‘ when | 
thought that the woman [ had chosen gave me up because | was likely 
to become poor; and the bitterness of my feelings towards her extended 
towards the whole sex, always excepting your Deautiful Marfreda, Se- 
mund, who seemed to be what learned people call a @ rara avis in terris 
—a solitary instance of a woman capable of disinterested affection. — 
But | wronged Ellen, asis fully proved by her noble conduct when 
her father’s death removed the obstacle to our union whieh his mean 
parsimony had created—her proposal to renew our engagement and 
bestow her fortune on one who had just become penniless.” 

** And I never could understand your reasons for Ucclinivg what was 
so desirable,” observed Semund. 

_ * Have you not had sufficient opportunities of observiog the ways of 
civilised society, as it is called,” responded his friend, ‘‘ to know that 
aman who derives his importance from his wife’s money—one whom 
the world is apt to designate with the title of fortune- bunter—subjects 
himself to opprobrium such as I at least have not philosophy to encoun- 
ter? No, Semund! Though I love Ell n more than ever sinoe discov- 
ering how I wronged her, no one shall accuse me of seeking her hand 
aguin because she was rich and I a beggar. If in afterlife poor O’ More, 
now, like many another 0, an impoverished exile, seeking in other 
lands what his own denied—if, to speak less sentimentally, 1 should 
grow rich—an event seldom exemplified in our family histery—oh how 
joyfully will I return and claim her hand if she keep her promise of still 
remembering me !” : ; 

It was just midnight when they attained the height from which Se- 
mund had promised his friend the novel sight of the sux at that hour, 
and there they halted, while the Irishman with delight and wonder 
gazed upon the king of day, divested indeed of his splendour, but still 
stretching his sceptre over the realms of night. As if resting iu his 
career, he remained for about half an hour a little above the borizon, 
communicating a golden tinge to the atmosphere and to the surround- 
ing scenery—an immense plain studded with lakes and bounded by 
ice- mountains, whose glassy sides reflected the rays ef the midnight 
sun, which again commencod his ascent to pursue 1m andevinting 
course his circle through the nothern hemisphere. q 

O’More gazed with awe and admiration upon this sublime seence. His 
fellow-travel.er seemed to wateh the upward movement of the crimson 
orb with somewhat of impatience. ‘: How slowly it ascends,” he said : 
“and till it gets higher the shadow of that gigantic Herdubried will a 
pass off from the plain where it now hides the view I might else _ ° 
my dear home. But is not this magnificent: | You are right, O’More. 
when you used to assure me I should find nothing excelling such scenes 
in tamer regions. No land on earth can be compared to leeland! 

“ Except Ireland!” O’More replied laughing. ‘* You forget that the 
drift of all my wise observat'ons was to convince you that there was 
tolerably equal distribution of good and evil over the face of the earth. 
For instance, if your Herdubried is 80 much higher and grander than 
my own blue mountains. remember that the elements of destruction 
are nourished within its bosom, and we know not the moment they mu) 
go still continued gazing intently in the same dircetion. 
answered : “‘ My friend, may your words not prove ominous, but I neve! 
before saw such a volume of black smoke ascending from that crater . 
See, the shadow has passed, and the slanting rays of the sun rest ope 

the place I wanted to behold ; but where—oh where is the ¥ okul ?—tie 
ice-mountain which time immemorial had raised its glittering wa 
beside Herdubried. It has doubtless melted in the heat of a volesni 
eruption ; and oh, my friend, it has buried my home, my parents, ™! 
love, in one mass of ruin!” od t 

O’More looked with intense anxiety towards the plaee, and tri: ‘bat 
soothe Semund’s agony by suggesting that he might be mistaken ; be 
as the ascending sun still farther removed the mountain shadow, it - 
but too evident that a fearful change had passed over that once bapp? 
spot. The ice mountain had in trath disappeared, or rather remo lay 
from its former site, and, broken into huge glittering sy at ike 
piled over the very place where Grimsted Farm had once smile’, '\* 





> ’ bis 
a little oasis in the desert. Poor Semund’s agony was grest, ®” bs 
companion fully sympathised in his feelings. 
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They rode towards the scene of the disaster as fast as they could | Erlandson flung her arms about Marfreda’s neck exclaiming 


wake their horses go; and xs they drew near, with what intense anxie 
ty did they look for some one who could inform them of the fate of the 
amily at Grimeted! Often was a stunted tree or a reindeer mistaken 
for the form of a human being. At last they saw a flock of sheep graz 
ing in # small green valley, which seemed to have escaped the general 
devastation by being situated between two very high hills, which had 

robably obstructed the progress of the ice-torrent, and prevented its 
entering the valley. 

On reaching this place they found, as they expected, a shepherd, 
who instantly recognised Semund. ‘‘ Young master, are you come 
pack? Welcome, welcome! But how shall | ever tell you all ?”’ 

Poor Semund, who was utterly unable to speak, stood with a blench- 
ed cheek and quivering limbs, leaning against his horse for support 
0’More said : ** We have seen from the top of yonder mountain what 
has happened—house, trees, fields, all gone; but oh tell us at once 
where are the Sira and Madam Hialte, Marfreda—all, all?” 

“ They all live!” replied the shepherd. Fervent exclamations of 
gratitude burst from the lips of both the travellers. ‘‘ They all live es 
repeated the shepherd; ** but”—— 

‘* But what? Let us know the worst at once!” ' 

« My beloved master, the Sira Hialte, will not be so long: he is 
dangerously ill.” 4 

«0 my father !—my dear father!” cried Semund. ‘‘ Where is he ?— 
where are they all—mother, Marfreda? © that I should have left you 
to meet such trisis as these without me!” 

“They are a¢ old Hildir’s farmhouse, which has escaped both ice and 
lava, and whither they were carried three days ago from the top of 
the rock, on which we all remained while the dreadful work was going 

The horses were Jeft with the attendants, and the travellers, ac- 
companied by theshepherd, who was to break the news of their arrival 
to the affl cted family, set out on foot by the shortest route for the place 
where the sufferers had taken refuge. When they came near to it the 
shepherd proceeded to the house, and the friends remained seated 
among some rocks, in anxious, silent expectation of his return. At 
length some one approached. ‘That is her footstep!” exclaimed Se- 
mund, bounding forward, and the next moment he clasped Marfreda 
Vidalin in his arms, The feelings of these two young persons at their 
meeting under such circumstances were of so conflic'ing a nature as 
for a time to be scarcely controllable; but before long Marfreda’s cor- 
dial welcome greeted O’ More, and they moved towards the house. When 
the flush of excitement had subsided, the young girl’s cheek appeared 
very pale, and her countenance sorrowful. She confirmed the shep- 
herd’s account of poor Hialte’s dangerous state ; it was, she said, brought 
on by overexertion during the awful catastrophe. Before the eruption 
took place, he had predicted that it was at hand. They were on Sun- 
day assembled as usuel in the little church, and during service a slight 
rocking of the building and a gentle concussion under feet were observ- 
ed, which did not much alarm the congregation, as the same had hap- 
= before; but the pastor repaired to a neighbouring spring, ani 
ying down, applied his ear to the ground: he then said —** Be on your 
guard ; the earth is on fire’’ Marfreda described that on looking to 
the volcano it appeared alternately to be heaved up and to fall again 
into its former state; then came loud reports like thunder, and a move- 
ment was observed in the ice-mountain. The pastor lost not a moment 
in removing his family, and as much Of their po:sessions as time permit. 
ted, to the top of a high rock, and such of his neighbours as believed 
his warning and followed his advice did the same. Eruptions of water 
now gushed out; and these exundations over, the ice mountain itself 
ran down like melted metai poured out of a crucible, precipitating huge 
masses of ice upon the plain, totally destroying the buildings and every 
vestige of cultivation. The pvor old minister, she said, had acted not 
only with wonderful self-possession and sagacity, but during the scene 
of horror with activity quite extraordinary at his advanced age. But 
they were no sooner settled, by the kindness of a neighbour, in their 

resent abode, than he sank exhausted upon a bed, from which they 

ad nu hope he would ever rise. 
The meeting of both parents with their only child was affecting. The 
dying father was by far the most tranquil person of the whole group, 
and declared that his last earthly wish was gratified in once more be- 
holding his son. The Sira Hialte lingered but a few days after this 
meeting, and great was the grief of every person around him in the 
prospect of his departure; bat every word uttered by this faithful pas- 
tor proved him in full possession of better comfort than any earthly 
aid could minister. While he was able to speak he seemed anxious to 
impress the importance of such @ support in life or death on all around. 


Even Guring occasional aberrations of mind, while raving of the dread- 
fei visitation to had lately witscoced, ho aiwayo coomeod to rocogniso 


it as coming from God, applying to it passages from those Scriptures 
in which he had 80 delighted, sublime specimens of prophetic poetry 
which he had always thought had their imagery borrowed from the 
pheriomens of volcanic explosion: ** Behold the Lord cometh forth out 
of his place, and will come down, and tread upon the high places of the 
earth ; and the mountains shall be molten under him, and the valleys 
shall be cleft as wax before the fire, and as the waters that are poured 
down a steep place. When thou didst terrible things which we looked 
not for, thou camest down, the mountains flowed down at thy presence.” 
In the jast hour his reason was perfectly restored, and he bade a calm 
farewell to the beloved ones who surrounded his dying bed, including 
their Irish guest, and saying a word in season toeach. He jcined the 
hands of Marfreda and Semund together, with a prayer for their hap- 
piness—such happiness as is only known to those who, like himself, 
cordially embrace the truths which God has revealed. 

The grief of the family and friends of this good man in losing him 
was deep and sincere. In the heart of the bereaved wife it was such as 
time could never remove; but after awhile the young people entered 
upon their former avocations, and began to converse with something of 
their usual animation. One evening when they were seated together 
on a hill-side that commanded a view of Lake Myvatu, which O’More 
ae aerate admired, he laid aside his sketch book, in which he had 

een delineating the scene, while his companions had carried on ina 
low voice a conversation they seemed to find particularly interesting, 
and said: ‘* Semund, I fancy my prediction has been verified, and that 
Marfreda has so far furgiven your past delinquencies as to agree to be- 
come your bride?” 

‘* Even so, my friend,” replied the young Icelander; ‘‘ and how I do 
wish that you would in one respect follow my example, by casting away 
what I mast call your foolish fastidiousness, and accepting the good 
things of this life from the hand of her you love! My little patrimony 
has, you are aware, been swept away from me—not by a lawsuit, but 
an ice-mountain—and this, my dear Marfreda tells me, is of no impor- 
tance, for she has had during our absence a letter from her uncle Vi- 
dalin, saying that as she was .now of age to receive a sum of money in- 
trusted to his care by her parents, he would soon forward it to her by 
our trusty friend, your old acquaintance, Hudur the thulr, whose ar- 
rival we are now expecting every day.” 

** He will be much pleased to find you with us when he comes, Mr. 
0’More,” observed Marfreda. ‘ He spoke of you after your departure 
with deep gratitude as the preserver of his life, and even said he must 
#00 you Oace more, although he may have to travel to Ireland for that 
purpose.” 

** He need not go quite so far, I fancy,’ replied Semund. ‘See that 
tall figure that bas just been set on shore by the boat which came across 
the lake. Unless 1 mistake it is no other person than old Hudur the 
thulr. Welcome to us once more thou walking chronicle of bygone 
days !—you always brought us pleasant tidings. ’ 

** And do so still, I trust,” replied the thulr, saluting the party, and 
expressing great pleasure at seeing the Irishman with them. 

‘They all returned to the house; and the old man, after speaking 
with much feeling and regret of the terrible catastrophe which b«d oc- 
curred since his last visit, and particularly of the excellent Hialte’s 
death, partook of some refreshment. When he was sufficiently rested 
he addressed himself to Marfreda as follows :—‘‘ Fair daughter of the 
ancient house of Vidalin, { must now fulfil the commission with which 
Ihave been intrusted by your worthy uncle; and so happy have I 
felt at being the bearer of it to you, dear child, that I heeded but little 
my long and lonely journey from the other extremity of our island; for 
80 great is the love | bear to you for your own sake, and for that of 
ened family, particularly your grandmother, who showed me unceasing 

indness. Take this parcel: it contaias a much larger sum than you 
probably expect, fur your good uncle has not only increased by some 
commercia) speculation your own fortune, but has added a present from 
himself as a token of love.” 

Marfreda took the parcel, and without Opening it handed it immedi- 
ately to Semuad Erlandson, with a look of inexpressible tenderness. — 
He received it with emotion, pressed the hand which had presented it 

tween his own, raised it to his lips, and then addressed a few words 


: “ Dear, 
dear, child! fally have you repaid all my care and that of him who is 
gone: you have made our Semund happy !” 

“fo Him who orders all things, and whose tender care is over His 
children, be the praise, my mother!” replied the maiden These words 
appeared to pov the attention of the party to something which in the 
joy of the moment they may have forgotten. A silence ensued, but 
every circumstance denoted ‘hat the heart within was lifted up in 
thanksgiving. 

0’ ore was peventanr affected by the whole scene. ‘I, too, could 
enjoy happiness,” thought he; ‘*I, too, could receive it from the hand 
of her I love—from my Ellen—but from this pre of heart which leads 
me to dread wisconception—the imputation of mean, interested motives 
by a world which knows so little of higher, nobler springs of action — 
0 that T and my Ellen too had been born and bred among ‘the frozen 
hills of Iceland !* 

‘‘T can now,” continued Hudur the thulr, addressing himself to the 
Irishman, “solve two enigmas, which seemed often to puzzle you, sir, 
when you were with us before. I have known you greatly surprised 
at finding me acquainted with many things concerning other countries, 
particularly your own, the ..owledge of which I could not have acquir- 
ed from books published in our native language.” ‘ 

‘* Nor in any other, I think,” replied O’More, “‘ for you mentioned 
my grandfather’s name; and I have heard you hint at passages in his 
life which have not yet at least been made the subject of history. — 

“True, sir,” he answered ; ‘‘ and [ shall presently account for having 
been enabled to do so. I have also heard you remark with wonder that 
our fair friend here, the young Marfreda, had preserved so many traces 
of Irish descent in her features and disposition, while, as you supposed, 
centuries had elapsed since the blood of Erin mingled with that of 
Vidalin. But what I am about to relate may clear away your difficul- 
ties on both points. I was brought up under the Vidalin family, and 
when this young lady’s grandfather brought his wife from Norway, 
where he had met with and married her, she soon favoured me with 
much notice. Madam Vidalin, though not very young, was remark- 
ably handsome, and seemed to be of a reserved, silent, and even mel- 
ancholy disposition. While conscientiously, and with affectionate 
kindness, performing her duties to her husband and children, and I 
may add, to her neighbours, her greatest delight was to be alone, 
reading books in foreign languages which she had brought with her, or 
playing upon her harp—that very harp still played on by her grand- 
daughter—and singing to it such wild, mournfal airs as none of us had 
ever heard before. I was young at that time, and light-hearted also ; 
still the moment the music of that harp and voice reached me, I would 
leave any amusement or employment either, and iisten to it ti:l the 
tears ran down my face. This was soon discovered by Madam Vidalin, 
who translated some of her songs for me, ass.sting and encouraging me 
in the pursuit of every kind of useful information. Misfortune came 
at last to a home where this excellent lady and her family had enjoyed 
years of tranquil happiness. She lost her husband; and immediately 
after that her son, whom she almost idolised, was taken from her by 
death. He had married young; his wife died of the same fever which 
laid him low, and they left their only, Marfreda, to the care of Madam 
Vidalin. When the violence of her grief at these trials had so far 
subsided as that her attention could be directed to other subjects, the 
old lady became fonder than ever, not only of reciting her national 
legends and poems, but of listening to mine. She hiad quite laid aside 
her reserve, and now spoke freely to me of her early history and of her 
own country. That country was not Norway, from whence she had 
come to Iceland, but your own green island, Mr. O’More. 

‘‘Yes, Marfreda, your grandmother was an Irishwoman. And 
though that ancient saga is quite correct which relates that in remote 
ages one of your ancestors had been united to the daughter of an Irish 
king, you are more closely connected with that land of poetry and song 
than you were aware. For hours I have listened to Madam Vidalin 
while she described the scenes of her early home; for she frequently 
enlarged upon them with all the freedom of garrulous old age. Her 
father was the exile who composed that little song which I have often 
seen you listen to, Mr. O’More, while Marfreda sang the translation of 
it into our Icelandic dialect which I made with the help of Madam 
Vidalin. She taught both words and music to her granddaughter as 
soon as she was old enough to learn them. They were, therefore, the 
production not of an ancient [risk chieftain, as you thought, but ofa 
comparatively modern Irish gentleman, whose interference in some 
unhappy political movement obliged him to quit his own country for 
ever, accompanied by his wife and children, and to take refuge in Nor- 
way, where he settled for the remainder of his days. His sons, it ap- 


peared from what Jou". grandmother, sweet Marireda, told mie, soon 
forgot enevwouet pride atid petriviisua Im struggliug with the world. 


Before long they were quite naturalised in the land which had afforded 
them shelter from the danger and turmoils that awaited them in their 
own. But woman’s heart is different ; and though she married Vidalin 
—one every way worthy of her—and accompanied him to this country, 
and loved and respected him too, she never forgot her early home, nor 
one companion who had shared its enjoyments with her. This was 
a cousin of herown. A valiant and accomplished youth he was, as she 
often described him to me, but he differed from her father in his politi- 
cal opinions. He had served in the English army, and nothing could 
induce him to an act of disloyalty. Young as your grandmother was 
when she left her native land she had there witnessed such horrors that 
the very recital of them often caused me to tremble ; but I am not 
going to repeat them One scene, which, though agonising, was a more 
gentle kind of suffering, she would frequently describe. It was her 
last interview with her beloved cousin. He had again taken up arms, 
and was going to join his regiment in King George's service ; he came 
to her father’s house secretly, for his relatives were se incensed at his 
not joining their party that it was a dangerous risk; but he wou}d not 
depart without bidding her farewell. He gave her his picture and a 
little casket containing some family papers of importance, which he 
charged her to keep carefully for him till they met again. But this 
was never to be. He was not long gone when some dreadful event took 
place which obliged her family to leave the country and settle in 
Norway, as I have already mentioned; and this poor lady of course 
accompanied them, bringing with her the picture and casket of her 
lover, whom she never heard of more!” 

**O Hudur, good Hudur!” cried the stranger, who had listened to 
this history, particularly the latter part of it, with the deepest atten- 
tion—* tell me at once if you know what was the name of the person 
who gave her these things, and what has become of them ?” 

**T can answer both your questions, sir,” replied the old man with a 
look of extreme pleasure. ‘* The person who gave her these thinge was 
Donough O’More of Glenard Castle, your grandfather ; and here, here 
is the very casket. O that its contents may prove as valuable to you 
as I wish and hope!’ 

With agitation of mind that made his strong frame tremble the youn 
man took the casket. His first impulse was to open it, but he checke 
himeelf, and said: ‘Stay, it is not mine. Have I any right to its con- 
tents?” 

‘*I think you have,” replied the thulr; ‘‘and I will tell you why. 
Madam Vidalin in telling me her sorrowful history, which was always 
interlarded with old traditions of her country and family, assured me 
that I was the only person to whom she had ever mentioned these 
particulars, ‘‘ for who else,” she would say, ‘‘ could take an interest in 
bygone occurrences of & far-distant land? Your love for tales of the 
times of old, Hudur, will lead you to enjoy and remember them.”’ She 
showed me the casket, which was placed in the drawer of an old cabi- 
net; and while she regretted never having had an opportunity of re- 
turning it to her cousin or his family, desired me, as soon as Marfreda 
was of age to inherit her possessions, but not sooner, to tell her this 
story, and charge her to preserve the relics of former years, which it 
was just possible might yet be of use to the descendants of O’More. 
When this time last year I met you, sir, at Grimsted Farm, your name 
at once struck me: and when one evening you mentioned the business 
which had occasioned your visit to Norway, I knew you were the person 
most concerned about the casket. I could not, without trausgressing 
Madam Vidalin’s command, mention the circumstance until Marfreda 
had arrived at a particular age; but I owed you my life, and was re- 
solved on putting you in possession of your papers if they were still to 
be had—which I feared was uncertain—even if I should have to follow 
you tolreland. When the time came for putting Marfreda in posses. 
sion of her inheritance, and her uncle committed it to my care to bring 
here, I told him the history of the casket, describing the old cabinet 
and the very drawer in which his motber had deposited it, and request- 
ed he would allow me to fulfil her desire of having it given to her 
grand-daughter. He found it just where I had mentioned, and aiter 
examining the contents, gave it to me, telling me to dispose of it as I 
pleased Open it, sir; it is yours,” 

The casket was immediately opened. The first object that presented 
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ing resemblance to their guest. Next came out some letters, @ brief 
glance at which ae authenticated Hudur’s story. Then seme’ old 
parchments. O’More looked at them. “Yes,” he cried; “ my 
triends, they are the same, the very documents which have vd 
me the loss of my patrimony, and which may again be the meaus of my* 
recovering it” 

** And you are my Cousin, dear O’More ?” said Marfreda. 

The rvlationship was joyfully acknowledged ; and many were the con- 
gratulations which he received on this fortunate event, and mamy were 
the thanks offered to Hudur the thulr for bis share in the transaction. 
As may easily be imagined, 0’ More at once commenced preparations 
for returning to his Dative land, not even waiting to witness the union 
of Semund Erlandson and Marfreda Vidalin, which could not tke 
place s2 soon afie> the lamented death of the Sira Hialte. The regret 
at the parting of these friends was mutual, and they agreed to corres- 
pond, and, if possible, see each other before the lapse of many years. 

A number of months went by before the Erlandsons received any in- 
telligence of their absent friend; but in the enjoyment of such domes- 
tic happiness as may not often be met with in this world, they continued 
to remember him, and often to speak of him with much affection. At 
length letters came, dated from the home of his ancestors, where he and 
his beloved Ellen were settled, the old papers recovered by the thurl 
having fully established O’More’s right to the family estates. The 
letters breathed affection and gratitude towards all his Icelandic friend’s, 
and were accompanied by a large packing-case, which contained suita- 
ble presents for every one of them, not only from O’More but from his 
lady also. In these tokens of grateful friendship old Hudur, as we 
may easily suppor, was not forgotten. The letter toSemund concluded 
with these words :— 

‘It is astonishing, my dear friend, how the aspect of eve 

around us cnanges when we cease to view i: through the distorting me- 
diam of sorrow and disappointment—perhaps of discontent would be 
a more appropriate term. The places, the very people I uséd te look 
upon with dislike when I deemed myself an alien, a poor neglected out- 
cast from my country, now appear delightful in my eyes. Yet the 
change is not in them, but altogether in my own mind. Again I love 
Ireland, and deem it what in the romance of boyhood it seemed—the 
garden of the world, and its people the kindest and best, unless I except 
yourown. Truly we are the creatures of circumstances. The cloud 
which misfortune had hung over my destiny was no sooner dispelled b 
the cheering beams of hope, than I beheld every object illumined wit 
their radiance. “Even the poetical feelings of former days returned, 
though I thought f was done with them for ever ; and as the vessel that 
bore me rapidly over the blue waters from your country drew nearer 
and nearer to my own, these feelings were expressed in the lines which 
I subjoia for your dear Marfreda, who, I hope, will sometimes sing 
them for the writer’s sake to the air of our national anthem :— 





Dear is the white-rolling surge’s commotion, 
And welcome their hoarse-sounding murmur to me, 
As they lash the tall cliffs that frown over the ocean, 
The cliffs of green Erin, the pear! of the sea! 
Blow on, then, ye breezes, our strained canvas swelling, 
Our siiveretreaked keel like an arrow impelling 
To the fair isle of beauty, the home of sweet Ellen, 
The mansion of honour, the pearl of the sea! 


Her flower-spangled valleys, her rnsset-browed mountains, 
Her clear, silver streamlets that wind through the lea, 

The chant of her groves, and the health of ber fountains, 
All these might endear other countries to me! 

But the heart that can prize modest merit’s endeavour, 

The free hand of bounty expanded for ever, 

And friendship’s warm smile, that no distance can sever, 
Mark the fair isle of beauty, the pearl of the sea! 


Thou bright star of eve while I watch thy descending, 
Thy diamond-eyed cresset nigh sinking to rest, 

I mourn not thy loss since our course we are bending 
To the fair isle of beauty, the pearl! of the weet! 

Blow on, then, ye breezes, our strained canvas swelling, 

Our silver streaked keel like an arrow impelling 

To the fair isle of beauty, the home of sweet Ei'en, 
The mansion of honour, the pearl of the sea!” 





SEEKING DINNER UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
BY FRANCIS COPCUTT. 


Aurora and I loved each other, and we also loved Mrs. J ones, for she 
had made us acquainted: besides, Mrs. Jones was chatty, kind and 
sensible; very sedsiblé, for she never saw nor heard any thing that 
we didn’t want her to see nor hear; so we often met in Mrs. Jones’ back 
parlour, without the fear of Aurora’s father before our eyes, who dis- 
liked me exceedingly on account of some false facts which had reached 
his ears, and he wished me at the —— no, not there, but any part of 
the world I happened to have a liking for, except his house. But, alas! 
for sublunary bliss, Mrs. Jones had an only son in Milwaukie, the son 
of a husband and /irst love, (wonderful conjunction ;) and Mr. Jones, 
having made a “ pile” out west, had sent for his mother, offering her a 
home in his house for life, in addition to the one she already occupied 
in his heart. Soour dear friend sent for Mr. Leeds, who a few days 
afterwards hung his red ‘‘ banner on the outer wall,” and ‘Going, 
going. gone,” ringing out loudly and clearly from the loved abode, 
sounded in our ears as the sad knell of all-our ‘* téte-4-tétes.” 

The following Friday Mrs. Jones was to leave town. Soon Thursday 
Aurora told Ma that she would take an early walk in the morning, 
and breakfast at ‘* aunt’s,” and possibly not come back until dinner 
time; and she did take an early walk, but she breakfasted on board 
the ‘‘ Alida,” and as to returning to dinner, we shall see. 

Well, the captain cried, ‘‘ All aboard,” * All ashore,” and our morn- 
ing accident, as one may call an American steamer, sprang out from 
the wharf into the stream; and between the river banks, covered with 
their June draperies of fresh emerald green, we wended our way to- 
ward West-Point, with the intention of saying good bye to Mrs. Jones 
there, and returning in the afternoon. Passing Cullock-houk, the 
High Torn, and so on, (names unknown to gazetteers, but sacred to 
boyhood’s memories of vacation weeks in the country,) grave and gay 
by turns, we kept our place on the promenade deck until the boat reach- 
ed West-Point. Then came the hurried farewell, the tears from the 
weaker vessels, and the dash and foam and spray from the strong one. 
Handkerchiefs waved; Mrs Jones’ face grew less in the distance, and 
was soon lost to our sight for ever. 

As an hour and a half would elapse before the down boat from Al- 
bany would stop to take us beck again, we wandered about that para- 
dise of beautiful walks, listening to the birds that were .carrolling 
their songs of love in the sunshine, to the cannon which the cadets 
were firing at the target across the bay, aud to the music of our 
beating hearts ; and in this atmosphere of affection and cannon smoke, 
our souls shut out the mem¢ry of the past, the anticipation of the fu- 
ture, and revelled in the dreamy bliss of the hour. 

* Hark!” cried Aurora. Hark, indeed! It was the bell of the 
steamer as she approached the wharf, and we halfa mile away. Put- 
ting spurs to our will, we indulged in the luxury of a hard run, and 
succeeded in reaching one end of the wharf as the plank was hauled 
in at the other, and the ‘thing of life’ dashed on her course quite 
as indifferently as if no ‘ Niobe all tears’’ had been standing fifty 
yards off, praying for a place op her receding deck. Alas! poor Au- 
rora ; she turned ber flushed face and tearful eyes upon me with a look 
of utier, hopeless despair, worthy of a more important cause; but it 
Was not an unimportant one, however. The link which bound me to 
her father’s indulgence was weak enough in itself; and keeping his 
darling and only daughter away all night, as now seemed inevitable, I 
felt would break a dozen euch links. | should be forbidden the house, 
that was clear; and as for Aurora, poor girl, her fate was dreadful, 
for would she ever be allowed to go to her aunt's again to breakfast? 
No, decidedly not. It was a moment of intense and feverish thought ; 
but I had had such fevers too often during a strange and eventful 
life to be dismayed now. J remember a very acute attack some years 
ago that came near being cured wie coll wae it wis o8 bole St. 
Peter, when two steamers ran intoeach other in the middle of the t 
and both sunk, and I thought I was being drowned: a mistake, by 
the way, and an unfortunate one too, perhaps, for Aurora; for, bad | 
become a dinner for St. Peter’s fishes, would she not Lave beem home 
to her own in time? 

But now, clearly defined, yet leading to no mode of getting to New 
York, except in imagination, my head was crowded with ej} manner of 
race horses, wagons, wings, rail-roads, balloons, steamers, row- boats— 
row-boats? Oh, row-boat? It came paddling imto my Drain, and 
made fast to the long wharf of memory, and its freight was 4 dim twi- 
light recollection of an old advertisement in the Sun newspaper. I 
went to the end of the wharf, and asked the gaping idlers who had 








to her—only a few, and those not very articulate, bu 
y > ant » but they were brea- 
thed forth in the deep-toned accents of strong sensibility. Madam 


itself to their observation was the portrait of a young gentlemen in a 
military uniform, and which it was unanimously declared bore a strik- 


been smiling at our * fix,” ‘* Whose boats are those?” But they all 


belonged tv Captain this and Lieutenant that, and could not be had. 
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I felt and nonplussed, and looked towards New York with “ in- 
finite long! ,” ag the novels say, or as I have seen a child look 
through Ue giass of a confectioner’s window, or a loafer through that 
of s way broker's office; but *‘’T will never do to give it up so,” 
I thought, glanced from my wondering hbours, (who perbaps 
were speculating on my sanity in wishing, as they supposed, to row to 
Hew York,) I saw, some distance out in the river, s man rowing down 
stream ; off my hat, I waved it for him to come back, and in 
few minutes he was at the wharf. 

“Can you take two persons to Peekskill ? 

“ Y-e-s.” 

“ For how much, ad what time will it require ” 

«Two dollars ; about three or four hours.” j 

“That’s useless; how much will five dollars shorten the time ?” 

“ Well, I guess I could take you down for that consideration in about 
two hours.” , ‘ 

I beckoned Aurora. who had been wa‘tching my movements with 
eager curiosity ; we descend to the boat, and again suggested to our 
Charon that the onl possibie usefulness of the trip depended on his 

us in Pee’ latan esrly hour. We took our places in the 
well-cushioned stern seat; the boat shot out into the stream; the two 
brawny arms before us pulled with right hearty good-will; and we 
were soon enjoying the breezes which fanned us from the brow of * St. 
Anthony’s Nose.” Then I resigned myself to the delicious repose that 
the heart feels when alone with one we love, and by whom one feels 
himself beloved. 

Aurora, too; with what sweet, confiding and unbounded confidence 
she looked up in my face, asking no questions about the route, only too 
happy apparently to be with me, and to be going toward New York, 

her og Yet there was a ‘‘ fly in our pot of ointment,” and we 

§ that his eye was en us. Through all that pleasant row, the look 
faded from our eyes half expressed, the sentence sunk to a whisper. Oh 
that some ingenious son of science would invent » mode of rowing to 

the oarsman to see where he on , and no where else! 
We wisbed him at the no, we wished Ion fast where he was, with 
his strong brawny arms to help us out of our difficulty. Slowly we 
wended our way at the foot of the lofty highlsnds, which from our 
little boat seemed to tower twice as high as they do from the deck of a 
steamer. 

But this rowing over a route that you have been in the habit of pass- 
ing at a speed of twenty miles an hour, oh! what interminable miles it 
does make. You look at a mountain, and then chat and dream away 
an hour, and look again, and seem :o have hardly changed your rela- 
tive position. Of course to a certain extent I was happy. { was with 
Aurora, and could look in her black soul-lit eyes and feel my own soul 
expand under their magnetism, and up to the everlasting hills and see 
their summits in the heavens, and feel through them more linked to the 
eternal ; but what was all this, when we must be home to dinner at five? 
Steadily, pull, pull, ee, and dip, dip, dip, the oars moved on as if the 
boat were alive and had a pulse; mountain after mountain was left 
behind us, and now the last was on our right, like a giant guarding the 
—— beyond, and on our left, Fort Independence : a glorious place, 

y the way, to while away one’s summer leisure, where often in the 





years gone *:; I would leave the hotel as soon as we had breakfasted, 
with a little lunch- basket, books, needle-work, fishing lines and choice 
ecmpanions, and row off in our fairy boat to some mountain nook, and 
read, and chat, and dream away the hours, or in the shadow of a rock 
threw out our bait to tempt the fishes from their buth to our dinner- 
table. Even now the merry echoes of the song and laugh seem to ring 
in my ears. May you never have sadder hours, Mary, than when 
those echoes answered to your song of ‘“‘ The Mountain Maid ” 

But those days have vanished into the eternity of the past, and.the 
sere and yellow tinge begins to colour the foliage of our Fite. tree; but 
“‘revenons nous a notre mouton,” if we can get to New-York time 
enough toeat it. Farewell, Fort Independence ; farewell, ye towering, 
heaven-piercing Highlands, at whose base, where plummet and 
steam-pump never sounded, is Kidd’s vessel and unfold treasures ; 
farewell, enormous pump, enormous coffer-dam, enormous humbug, 
where rusty cannon were dropped in at night, to be drawn ont nexi 
day for the admiring eyes of tender-headed stock or shadow-holders ; 
along farewell to your acidu/ated grapeshot and sour ingots ; no “‘ pile” 
will ever bless your eyes from those “‘ iggings ;” farewell! Peekskill 
is in view; we approach, and in a few minutes more have paid and 
thanked our Charon, and are hurrying up the long wharf in search of 
knowledge under difficulties. We had long on our way: three 
hours and ten minuics from wharf to wharf. 


nine”? you @ carriage, horses, waggon, buggy; any thing of the 


“« Nothing.” 

* Where can they be had ?” 

“ Up the village, about a mile.” 

and such a mile up that steep hill! I had to take myself and help 
Aurora, who almost gave out before we had ascended half of it in the 
hot sunshine. At last we coo ** Williams” out of breath, and be- 

ning to be a little out of patience. P 
= Have you a carriage, horses, waggon; any thing of the kind?” . 

* Nothing.” 

of evans, not; ‘‘my es goul” knew that before I asked him. 

** Where ean they be had?” 

And the place was described up this street and down that, of course 
some distance back on the road we had just passed. I left Aurora and 
van back, and fortunately found the proprietor sitting in onc «f his un. 
‘washed vebicles, while the smoke from a Virginian regalia curled about 
his head, the fumes from which made day hideous twenty feet around 
him. 


“Can you take two to Whitlockville by five o'clock ” 

« Where's that “” ’ 

Where’s that, indeed! A livery-stable keeper at Peekskill not know 
where Whitlockville was! I began to have serious misgivings about 
that advertisement, but answered: ‘‘ Why, fourteen miles back of 
Peekskill, to be sure : it is the station of the Harlem rail- road, and the 
last train leaves at five.” ' 

He had not changed his position, and now slowly pulled.out his 
watch, and elevating it to the level of his eyes, said : 

** No, Sir-ee !” ; 

The emphasis on the final letters was a serious damper cn my en- 
thusiasm: it was the “‘ unkindest cut of all ;” and as to obtain any 
@ut even a cold one, of that day’s dinner in Fourteenth-street, all hope 
of it was growing ‘‘ small by degrees and beautifully less.” But an- 
swered, drawing out my watch in opposition to his over-fast one: ‘ It 
wants twenty-fve minutes of four, neighbour, which leaves you an 
hour and a half nearly to drive fourteen miles: I have done it in less 
time. It is absolutely necessary for us to be in New-Yor:: to-day. We 
‘were teo late for the boat at West-Point, and have rowed all the way 
here to try and reach the cars. 1 will give you ten dollars to do it, 
er five if you get there too late.” 

He qpedeaiiy turned his head as I spoke, and as the last words left 
my lips the cigar left his. He sprarg from his seat, and ran into the 
etable, wy bw. :**The browns can do it, if any team in the country can.” 

ok to the hotel, and in about two minutes the ‘ browns ” 
were harnessed and at the door, with a good carriage, only too heavy, 
and a coloured Jehu, who said he oy he knew where Whitlock 
‘was. The “ browns ” were the best hack team ever saw, well-bot- 
tomed, broad chested, fresh and full of spirit; and off we started with 
jact eighty minutes at our command. 
er, did you ever drive back of Peekskill? Shade of Macaiam 
defend you if ever you do so! Such hills ; such valleys; such a total 
want of @ square foot of horizontal ground! Where can it be match- 
ed? Here you have to drive slowly, from the absolute inability of 
horse-flesh to pull a carri up st any other rate; there you must 
drive slowly, to keep from being dashed to pieces at the foot of 4 hill. 
And the road itself! one would think all the showers for a twelve. 
mont: had rained cobble-stones and pebbles. We made, however, good 
= under the circumstances ; for a dollar-spur to Jehu made him 
our necks several times with a ‘‘ perfect looseness.” Now we 
were at the bottom of a valley, that looked from its shape, if nothing 
else, as if it might have been the wake of a clipper-ship, and the circle 
©! vision took in a potato patch and two trees; then, again, on some 
“* bad eminence,” or at least dangerous one, with the mountains, vil- 
leges and river spread out like a map about us, and beautiful as a garden; 
but on we went, seeing little of all this, and noting less, my watch and 
the “* browns” being the alpha and omega of my interest. Jehu sud- 
denly pulled up for an instant to wet the horses’ mouths at a wayside 
trough, four miles from Peekskill. and I found that we had lost two 
minutes beside the time he should have done it in; but he said the 
roads beyond were better, so we started again in good spirits. The 
horses were warming up to their work. the roads a little less rugged, 
and barns, houses and trees were left behind us in rapid succession. 
Nothing was uttered, and nothing heard, save the carriage, the ticking 
Watch in my hand, snd occasionally from the stretched-out neck of 





some old & prophetic hiss as we passed. Again we had made four 
miles, ped sen in good time, though still behind on the first heat ; but 
the day was shortening. the air less warm, the delicious evening breeze 
was ing to stir the branches, the road, too, for the most part was 
level, indeed no part being steep enough to check our speed, and the 
“ browns” went with a will, as if sixteen quarts of oats and side- dishes 
of fresh clover were waiting their coming. We regained the lost time, 
and by Jehu’s land-marks had made fourteen miles ten minutes before 
the hour; still no Whitlockville appeared, and no rail-road; not even a 
blacksmith’s shop, tavern or steeple could be seen in the distance to in. 
dicate a village. Still on we went faster and faster, and on went the 
hands of that watch ; eight minutes - five minutes; no Whitlockville; 
three—two—one. Suddenly, shrill, sharp, and distant, we heard the 
whistle of the locomotive echoing over the fields. This was too much. 
I sprang from iy seat, snatched the reins and whip from Jehu, gave 
the “‘ browns” a cut over the back, and madly they started off at a hard 
run; so hard indeed that I did not know whether I was driving them 
or they were running away with me. Stones flew, and ciouds of dust 
arose ; trees, fences and fields seemed to fly past us; innocent flocks of 
wandering geese were dispersed from the even tenor of their ways, 
hissing defiance as we went on. One lady swine, who had chosen the 
middle of the road to give her interesting progeny their evening meal, 
juzaped from her place, scolding in deep contralto, while the little ones 
ran in all directions, giving vent to their annoyance in the shrillest 
falsetto ; all but one poor thing: the ‘‘ browns”’ trod on its toes, and it 
lay on the road calling ‘‘ Ma” at the “ top of its register.” Altogether 
it was @ bit of sey ual to the Italian tr ind the scenes. On 
went the “‘ browns,” leaving huge spaces behind them at every jump. 
Another instant we had passed the spur of a hill, which hid our view, 
and the whole wide table-land was disclosed Then 


I knew by the smoke that so gracefully curl’d 
Round that swift locomotive, the cars were afar ; 
And,J said, if there’s peace to be found in this world, 
Poor Aurora and I can but hope for it thar. 


Aurora re ae outright at our ludicrous position, and the next mo- 
ment was crying a8 —r. Jehu looked at our departing bourne 
blank and dollarless, and I had my hands full in attempting to pull u 
the “* browns,” who seemed wild with excitement; and when at iast 
stopped them, although covered with foam, and the blood rushing 
through their veins as if worked by a steam-engine, they pricked up 
their ears and pawed the ground, still anxious to try their mettle 
against that of the iron-horse; but they had to say fail, and turn back 
toward their home, while ours ard our dinner grew colder and more 
distant at each step. 

Where Whitlock is I don’t know; whether it is at all has never been 
settled in my geography ; and we then felt equally indifferent whether 
it was church, tavern and dwellings, or only four planks and a cross- 
road. Not so, however, with regard to the horses; they had made a 
splendid run of some sixteen or seventeen miles in eighty minutes, over 
a road, too, which made our carriage resemble twenty-four of ‘‘ Hal- 
rey ae oe tic chairs” rolledinto one. It might cost them their lives ; 
we nothing to rub them down with but cobble-stones or a fence 
rail. To let them stand was dangerous ; watering or feeding out of the 
question ; so we cast a sad, lingering look at the smoke hanging on the 
horizon, and slowly on a gentle walk turned back towards |’eekskill. 

We had done all we could, and felt disposed to the night to- 
gether without vain regret because it had pleased Mercury and the 
** browns” to keep us from our separate homes in town. Beside, who 
can resist the influence of a June twilight in the country? Certainly 
not lovers; 80 our five minutes too late, home, and all our mishaps, 
were forgotten, or at least not spoken of. 

The fragrance from the fields, the gentle breeze, the warm rays of 
the setting sun, stole over and about us, and lent their influence to calm 
our hearts and thoughts ; while the repose of all around, even the geese 
without a hiss, and the four footed mére de famille sleeping at the road- 
side, tended to subdue our feelings from the restlessness of the late ex- 
citement, and make us enjoy the luxury of the passing hour. Beside, 
drivers differ from boatmen in the fact that they drive without facing 
their fares; and Jehu, with an intense abstraction that did him honor, 
kept his eyes and attention fixed on his colored companions in harness. 
Poor things! the traces of grief were in his eyes—the grief of traces in 
theirs; but I wiped them from one with the unearned fee, and as for 
the others, they were walking toward home at a two-mile-an-hour gait, 
to them doubtless 7 satisfactory : a so to Aurora and myself; 
for the sun, shining directly in our faces from above thy distant wes- 
tern hills, made it absolutely necessary to draw down the curtain 
between J ehu and ourselves, and we were quite alone. 

The carriuge 5 
the curtains. Poor Jehu! he was fast asleep on the box. The horses 
had taken their own time and road to reach home, and they had been 
nearly five hours about it, for the clock was striking ten. We had been 
fasting fifteen hours, and having awakened to a “‘ realizing sense” of 
the wants which flesh is heir to, the half-hour which it required to broil 
a chicken seemed interminable. At last supper was ready and de- 
spatched, and I handed Aurora to the carriage again to drive down to 
the river. The sky in the mean time had become nearly hidden with 
clouds, and all was dark, dark ; and as we began to descend that steep 
hill which overlooks the entrance to the Highlands, and Aurora saw 
the dark sky, the outlines of the darker mountains about us, and the 
still darker river flowing below, which seemed to realize the poet’s sug- 
gestion, ‘‘ in that lowest depth a lower deep,” she trembled, and asked 
me where I was taking her, saying it seemed like the place she had so 
often dreamed of, where bad spirits go in blank, black despair. 

* Pandemonium with the fire put out,” I suggested ; and with a lec- 
ture for making light of so dark a subject, we reached the wharf. A 
boat was in waiting and we were soon rowed out into the steam toward 
Caldwell’s Landing. But Aurora’s annoyances were not over yet. We 
had reached the middle of the river, when we saw one of the largest 
steamers dashing on its way in the darkness toward Albany, and Au- 
rora, a little unnerved by the day’s excitement, became suddenly 
frightened and uncontrollable, clinging to me and crying coavalsively. 
No wonder, indeed ; for there are few things more fearful than one of 
these steamers at night, with lights dancing about her, the fire fallin 
from the boiler into the water, the roar of Cor farnaces, the dash an 
spray of her wheels, and you in a row-boat without knowing but the 
next moment she may be upon you. No wonder, when the Indians 
first saw them, that they thought the Evil One had been let loose. But 
she passed on, and we resumed our way, landed at Caldwell’s, went up 
to the hotel, were shown into the little old-fashioned parlour, sat down 
a? two high-backed chairs, and in five minutes, bolt upright, were fast 
asleep. 

The last word of the katy.did had been spoken; -he last wakeful 
cricket was still; every leaf rested on its native branch as if it were 
carved there; no breeze nor zephyr stirred grass-blade or flower; the 
steam pump at Kidd's coffer-dam was quiet, and quietly the tide flowed 
in from whence it had been pnuiped with such noisy labour all the long 
day ; the current of the river stole by without a ripple ; the old man 
waiting for the Albany boat nodded over his lantern on the distant 
wharf; and the stars sent their gentle glimmers through our casement 
when there wa: no other light. Delicious midnight hour! delicious 
solitude! what lovers would not envy, as yet there we slept? A loving 
breast ; a beautiful head, willing to be pillowed there; lips that might 
make one forget eternity, and willing to be pressed ; a waist whore out- 
line the gracee might have envied ; an arm that might encircle it un- 
forbidden: yet there, in that witching hour of night and loneliness, we 
still slept on. 

** The boat’s a comin’, Mister.” 

We started from our perpendicular couches, for a moment uncon- 
scious of our whereabouts; then Aurora blushed, but the next moment 
her silver laugh rang out with a gush of melody sweeter than The 
Linds’ magic ** Ah! non giunge.” 

** All aboard! all ashore!” and again we were moving toward home. 
But alas! well we knew that the spirit of that dinner had departed, 
and nothing but its bones remained 


«For lingering Memory’s brooding care.” 


I secured a state-room for Aurora, and then took possession of my 
own berth, too stupid and tired to be equal to the task of removing 
boots or coat, and in a moment was asleep again. 

** Are you the gentleman I am looking for !” 

** Certainly ! what is it?” said I, springing up. 

** A lady on deck wants you.” 

I hastened from the cabin, and found that we had arrived in New- 
York. Aurora was waiting impatiently for me. Iv a few minutes we 
were driving up Broadway. Not even a late reveller was abroad; the 
last omnibus had gone to its short-lived rest; the city seemed deserted, 
dead. As we approached the house, lights were visible from the draw- 





up to the door, which the mother opened as Aurora ste from the 
carriage and sprang into her arms. White they were sobeing out there 
explanations, ed on to the drawing-room, where the father Ww 
standing, stern, fixed and silent; but that look was eloquent as thor 7 
it had been spoken in thunder, ‘ Now, Sir, explain what is the mens 
ing of all this?” And as concisely as I could, I related what had 
occurred, and the efforts I had made to reach home; and imagining th 
best time to leave would be when he found his darlin restored hg 
and uninjured, and that he had not been played the fool with. I bowed 
and withdrew. He kept his eye on me to the last, but there was not a 
am 2 7 ~_—« oz . vr face, no word from the compressed lip 
urora’s hand as [ passed out, and ; : 
ended my day in the Highlands” wre eee Oe 

**Ts that all?” 

Yes, that’s all: we /ost our dinner. 

Cb, els, ay 2a 

» yes, my fair blue-eyed reader, I understand. , 
from what I am writing, and tell me what you see? peri on 

“Why, a lady with s lap full of caps and lace and things, and a 
sweet Grecian face, as pure and smooth as if it had been cut from mar- 
ble and never ruffled by a care ; and, oh! what a mass of dark silken 
hair is folded about it as gracefully and naturally as if it had bent te 
its place like the petals of a flower, without comb or brush. But she 
looks down at her work with an absorbing earnestness, as if she loved 
her lace and-——” 

by - = do ; it is Aurora. Look again. 

“ ear me! it’s not caps and things; it moves; it’s real li 
baby, and it shakes its tiny head and puts up its little hand con 
away the things which have dropped on it, and smiles as it looks up to 
its mother’s face, as if it had just left heaven to have its worth Tove 
by an earthly trial, and didn’t know yet but that it was still at home. 

That’s ** Aurora” also. Would you lose a dinner for such @ one? 
don’t think Aurora would part with it for two dinners. —Knickerbocke 





THE ASS OF LA MARCA, 
I.—THE HOG-BOY. 


In the year 1530, a Franciscan was travelling on foot in the pap 
territory of Ancona. He was proceeding to Ascoli; but at that tin 
the roads were bad, where there were any roads at all, and after wa; 
dering in what appeared to be a wilderness, he lost his bearings a)t 
gether and came toa stand-still. A village was visible in the di 
tance, but he was unwilling to proceed so far to ask his way, lest 
might be in the wrong direction. While listening intently, howeve 
for some sound that might indicate the propinquity of human beings 
for the scrubby wood of the waste, marshy land intercepted his view. 
he heard what appeared to be a succession of low sobs close 
Mounting 4 little eminence a few paces off, he saw & small company 
hogs wideiy scattered, and searching with the avidity of famine for 
dinner ; and rightly conjecturing that the sounds of human grief m 
proceed from the swineherd, he moved on to the nearest clump 
bushes, where he saw on the other side a boy about nine years of 3 
lying upon the soft ground, and endeavouring to smother his sobs in 
tuft of coarse moss, while he dug his fingers into the mud in an ago1 
of grief and rage. The good father allowed the storm of emotion 
sweep past, and then inquired what was the matter. 

‘* Have you lost any of your hogs?” said he. 

*T don’t know—and I don’t care,” was the answer. 

‘* Why were youcrying then ?” 

** Because they have been using me worse than a hog: they ha: 
been beating me—they never let me alone; always bad names, a) 
worse blows ; nothing to eat but leavings, and nothing to lie upon b 
dirty straw!” 

*« And for what offence are you used thus ?” 

**They say I am unhandy at field-work; that I am useless in t] 
house and the barn ; that I am unfit to be a servant to the horses in t 
stable ; and that I can’t even keep the hogs together. They are ho 
themselves—they be! I was clever enough at home; but my fath¢ 
could not keep me any longer, and so he sent me to be a farmer’s drudg: 
and turned me out to the—the—hogs!” and the boy gave away to ai 
other passionate burst of grief. The Franciscan endeavoured to sooth 
him, and talked of submission to Providence; but finding he could ¢ 
no good he inquired the name of the village. 

‘* Montalto,” replied the boy sulkily. 

*‘ Montalto? Thenin which direction lies Ascoli?” 

“ Are you going to Ascoli?” demanded the hog-boy suddenly, as ! 
fixed a pair of blazing eyes on the Franciscan’s face in a manner thi 
made him start. ‘‘1 will shew you the way,’ contitued he in a tout / 


Bt the NOTE. ATLET WSITIDG & tivuscus, FIIrend} meme’ Aceleten ac if he opohe of some end r 


to his feet like a boy made of Indian -rebber, be led through ecanl 
by wood of the common, kicking the hogs aside with a fiereeness th; 
drew a remonstrance from the good father. This seemed to have tl 
desired effect. His manner softened instantaneously. He spoke in 
mild. low voice; answered the questions that were addressed to hii 
with modesty and good sense; and astonished the Franciscan by a di 
play of intelligence rare enough even where natural abilities are d¢ 
veloped by education. It was in vain, however, that he reminded h 
young companion that it was time for him to turn: the hog-boy seeme 
fascinated *,5 the father’s conversation, and always made some excui 
for accun.” nying him a little farther. 

**Come, my son,” said the Franciscan at length, ‘‘ this must have a: 
end, and here we part. There is a little trifle which I give you with m 
blessing, and so God speed yor ! ” 

‘‘ITam going farther,” replied the boy quickly. 

“What! to Ascoli?” 

** Ay, to Ascoli—or to the end of the earth! Ah, father, if yo 
would but get me something to do--for I am sure you can if you will 
any drudgery, however humble—anything in the world but tendin, 
hogs !’’. 

: You forget my profession, my son, and that I am powerless out o 
it. You would not become a monk yourself ??’ 

“A monk! Qh! wouldn’tI? Only try me!” 

‘To be @ monk is to toil, watch, and pray ; to live meagrely, to sub 

mit to innumerable hardships ’’—— 

** And to learn, father !—to read, to think !—O what would I not sab 

mit to for the sake ot knowing what there is in books!” The boy spok 

with enthusiasm, and yet with nothing of the coarse impetuosity whiel 

had at first almost terrified his new acquaintance. The Franciscat 
thought he beheld in him the elements of @ character well adapted for : 
religious order; and after some farther conversation, he finally consente 
to take the stripling with him to Ascoli. They were now at the summ! 

of an eminence whence they saw that town lying before them, and thi 
village of Montalto hardly discernible in the distance behind. The fa- 
ther looked back for a moment at his companion in some curiosity t 
see how he would take leave, probably for ever, of the place of jhis 
birth. The hog-boy’s hands were clenched as if the nails were embe?- 
ded in his flesh; and one arm, trembling with agitation, was stretched 
forth in a fierce farewell. When he turned away, the blazing eyes 
again flashed upon the Franciscan’s face ; but in an instant they soften- 
el, grew mild and tearful, and Felix—for that was the lad’s name—fol- 
lowed his patron meekly into the town. 

Their destination was a monastery of Cordeliers, where the ex hog- 
boy was introduced to the superior, and pleased him 80 much by his sen- 
sible answers and modest demeanour that he at once received the habit 
of a lay-brother, and was set to assist the sacristan im sweeping the 
church and lighting the candles. But at leisure hours he wasstill bus- 
ier with the dust of the schools, and the lamp of theology, The breth- 
ren taught him the responses and grammar; but he never ceased to 
teach himself everything he could get at ; so that in the year 1534, when 
he was only fourteen, he was permitted to enter on his novitiate, and 
after the usual probation to make his profession. He was, in short, ® 
monk ; and in ten years he had taken deacon’s orders, been ordained & 
priest, and graduated as bachelor and doctor. Felix the hog- boy was 
now known as Father Montalto. 

II.—THE ASs. 

The world was now before the Ancona hog-boy. In his boyhood he 
had suffered stripes and starvation, herded unclean animals, and alwost 
broken his heart with impotent aad therefore secret rage. In hie 
youth he had been the patient drudge of a convent, and passed his 
leisure hours in persevering study, and the accumulation of book- know- 
ledge. But now he was 4 man, ready for his destiny, and in the midst 
of troublous times, when a bold, fierce, and fearless character is sure 
to make its way. No more secret sobs, no more cringing servility, 20 
more studious solitude. Montalto threw himself into the vortex of the 
wor!d, and struck out boldly, right and left. An impetuous and im- 
patient temprr, and haughty and dictatorial manner were now hie 
prominent c aracteristics ; and these, united as they were with nata- 





ing-room, from the basement, from the upper windows: perhaps after 
ail they were waiting dinner for us. In another minute wo had rattled 


ral talent and solid acquirements, soon pointed him out for congenial 
employment. The rising mork was seen and understood by the Car 
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Jesiastical honours and preferment to induce him to settle 
Sane. But the mook had other aspirations. The news of the 
death of Pius [V had reached Madrid, and Montalto’s patron, Car- 
dinal Alexaadwno, would doubtless succeed to the papal throt ».— 
He would weot assistance, and, what is more, he could repay it; 
and Fathe> Montalto, rejecting the Spanish offers, hastened to Rome 
He foun? his friend, now Pius V., mindful of his former services, and 
perbaps flattered by the reputation which his protégé had made in the 
world. He was kindly received, end immediately appuinted general 
of his order. 

And now the ci devant hog-boy set to sweep the church anew, but 
in a different way, He no longer troubled himself with theological 
controversies, but punished his contumacious opponents. In four 

ears after the accession of the new pope he was made a bishop, and 

andsomely pensioned ; and in the year 1570 our adveoturer was a! 
mitted into the college of cardinals. ! ’ 

Montalto was now fifty years of age, when the will is at its proudest. 
and the intellectual nature smiles at the changing hair and its prophe- 
cies of physical decay It might be suppesed that the stern inquisitor 
ripened into the stern and inflexible cardinal ; but no such process 
of development took place. And truly it would ave been somewhat 
inconvenient as matters stood ; for his new associates—ronking with 
kings every man «f them, hog boy wand all!—were the intellectual 
flower of the time, deep and sagacious statesmen, immersed in a game 
of policy of which the tiara was the prize, and qualified for the lofty 
contention not more by their talents than by the blood of the Medici, 
the Caraffa, the Colonna, and the Frangipiui, that flowed in their veins. 
The wild nature of Montalto appeared to be awed by the association in- 
to whieh he had thus been elevated. It seemedis if a vision of his 
stripes, and hie hogs, and his besoms came back upon him, and he 
walked gingerly along the marble floors of the Vatican, as if alarmed 
at the echo. He became mild, affable, good-natured ; his business was 
over in the world; he had nothing more to dothan to enjoy. Why 
should he concern himself witb intrigues in which he could have no 
possible interest?) Why should he permit even his own family to dis 
turd his dignified repose? One of his nephews, on his way to Rome 
to see his prodigious uncle and claim his favour, was murdered ; but 
the cardinal, so ready in former days to punish even crimes of thought, 
interce’ed for the pardon of the assassin. The relatives who did 
arrive at ihe Mecca of their pilgrimage he lodged at an inn, and sent 
them home to their families the next day with a small present, telling 
them to trouble him no more. The only promise he made for the 
fature was that by and by, when eld age and its infirmities came on, 
he might perhaps send for one of them to nurse his declining years. 

Time wore on, and his patron, Pope Pius V., died and was buried. 
This was a trouble as well as @ grief to cur cardinal ; for, being oblig- 
ed to enter the conclave like the rest, he was asked by one and an- 
other for his vote. How should he vote? He did not know whom to 
vote for, He was an obscure and insignificant man—he was ; and the 
rest were all so adcirably fitted to be pope, that he eould not tell the 
difference. Besides, this was the first conclave he had ever been in, 

- and in a pathso much loftier than he was accustomed to tread, he was 
afraid of making a falsestep. He only wished he could vote for them 
all; but, as it was, he entreated them to manage the affair without 
him. And so they did; and Cardinal Buon-Campagno being elected, 
assumed the papal crown and the name of Gregory XIII. 


wt : he grew more meex, modest, and humble eve 
day. He lived Sees atem meanly comsidering hic ~amk. and — 
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the residue of his income to the poor. He submitted ,atiently to all 
sorts of insults and injuries, and not only forgave his enemies, but 
treated them with the utmost tenderness. At this time achange ap 

ared to take place in his health Violent internal pains destroyed 

is repose; and although he consulted all the doctors in Rome, and 
took physic from them all, he got no better. His disease was not the 
less lamentable that it was nameless. He grew thin and pale. Some 
said he took too much medicine. He leaned heavily on his staff. His 
body was bent towards the ground: he seemed like a man who was 
looking for his grave. Public prayers were offered up in the churches 
for his recovery ; and sometimes with so much effect, that he appeared 
to be a little convalescent. At such intervals, being humble himself, 
he delighted to converse with humble persons—such as the domestics 
of cardinals and ambassadors ; and, above all things, auricular confes- 
sion, if it had not been the sick man’s duty, would have been called his 
hobby. He confessed every body he could bring to his knees ; his mind 
became a sink through which constantly poured all the iniquities of 
Rome. His brother cardinals smiled at these weaknesses. The poor 
man was doubtless sinking into premature dotage. They gave him in 
ridicule a name taken from the muddy wastes of Anconain the midst 
of which he had been picked up by the stray Franciscan: they called 
him The Ass of La Marca. 

III.—THE POPE. 

Time wore on in this way, till at length Gregory XIII. died. The 
event took place at a perplexing moment, for never had the college of 
cardinals been so completely torn asunder by eonflicting interests. 
There were three powerful parties so singularly well-balanced that 
each felt sure of being able to elect che new pope, and the poor Ass of 
La Marca, who was once more obliged to join the conclave, was half 
distraeted with their various claims. All they cared about was his 
vote; but that was important. They were compelled, however, by 
tradition, to go through the form of consulting him from time to time ; 
and the cardinal, though never giving way to impatience, was pathetic 
in his entreaties to be let slone. According to the custom of this gol- 
emn council, each member of the boly college was shut up in a separate 
room; and the messengers always found Montalto’s door boited. He 
would reply to their eminences, he said, the moment his cough abated, 
the moment he felt any intermission of his excruciating pains. But 
why could they not proceed to business withouthim? The opinions of 
80 insignificant a person could not at any time be necessary ; but surely 
it was inhuman to disturb a man fast sinking under disease, aad whose 
thoughts were fixed upon that world to which he was hastening. Tae 
conclave sat fourteen days, and even then the votes of the three parties 
were equally divided What was to be done? The best way was to 
have & nominal pope for the shortest possible time, so that the struggle 
of the real competitors might begin anew. They accordingly elected 
unanimously to the paps] throne—the Ass of La Marca! 

On this announcement the new monarch came instantly forth from 
his cell, leaving behind him his staff, his cough, bis stoop, his pains, 
his infirmities, and his humility! He advanced with an erect figure, 
and a firm and dignified step intogthe midst of the conclave, and thanked 
their eminences for the honour they had conferred upon hiw, which he 


- would endeavour to merit by discharging its high functions conscienti-, 


ously. As he passed from the sacred council the vivas of the people 
rent the air. ‘‘ Long live the pope!” they cried ; ** justice, plenty, and 
large loaves!” ‘* Address yourselves to God for plemty,” was the an- 
swer; ‘J will give you justice.” 

And he kept his word: ready, stern, severe, inflexible, impartial jus- 
tice! ; He was impatient to see the triple crown; and before pre- 
parations could be made for his coronation, he caused the bauble to be 

roduced, and placed on a velvet cushion in the room where he sat. 

he bauble? It was no bauble iohim, It was the symbol of Power, 
just as he was himself the personification of Will. It was the thought 
whieh had governed his whole life—which had blazed even in the 
unconscious eyes of his boyhood. With what memories was that long 
gaze filled—with what resolve! The room was crowded with spectres 
of the past and visions of the future, that met and blended in one homo- 
geneous character; and as Pope Sixtus V. rose from his chair, he felt 
— that there rose with him—within him—throughout him— the 

og-boy of Montalto. 

The dissimulation which was so remarkable a trait in this remark- 
able character wag now at an end, and only the fierceness, sternness, 





others, did not abate a single day of their confinement. Even the res- 
pect paid to his own person by the populace became & crime, since it 
interfered with his designs. The perpetual vivas with which he was 
greeted made his whereabout so public that he could not come unawares 
into apy suspected place, and he issued an order forbidding such 
demonstrations. One day, however, two citizens were so enthusiastic 
in their loyalty that they could not repress the cry of “ Long live the 
Pope!” which rose to their lips; whereupon the offenders were instantly 
laid hold of by the orders of Sixtus, and received a hearty flogging. , 

This parvenu pope treated with other monarchs with the unbending 
dignity which might have been locked for in the descendant of a line of 
kings; and in some cases—more especially that of Spain—be exhibited 
the uncompromising sternness of bis character. But where the inter- 
est of his policy was not involved—where the actors in the drama of 
life moved in circles that had no contact with his—he admired with all 
bis impulsive soul a mesculine and independent spirit. So far did he 
carry his admiration of our Protestant Queen Elizabeth, who was his 
contemporary, that one might almost fancy tbe solitary monk day- 
dreaming of those times when even popes were permitted & mortal 
bride. He is said to have given her secret intimation of the approach- 
ing Armada of his Catholic majesty; and when the head of the Catholic 
Queen of Scotland rolled under the axe of the executioner, he is des- 
cribed as having emitted an exclamation of fierce and exulting applause 
at this memorable exhibition of will and power. we 

And so Sixtus lived, and reigned, and died—a stern, strong spirit of 
his day and generation, leaving a broad trail in history, and a lasting 
monument in the architectural stones of Rome. In the biography of 
common men, who are swayed by changing currents of passion and cir. 
cumstance, it would be vain to attempt to explain actions and reconcile 
inconsistencies, as we have done here, by viewing all their doings, und 
all the phases of their character, with reference to a leading principle. 
But Sixtus was governed from his birth by one great thought, though 
fully developed only by the force of events—a thought as obvious in the 
hog boy ef Ancona, or the drudge of the Cordeliers, as in the monk 
Montalto, the inquisitor, the cardinal, and the pope. 

—>———_——— 


THE LATEST REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 


All the petty crises of party politics are merged in the crisis of a new 
revolution. President Louis Napoleon has torn up the Constitution, 
by dissolving the Assembly, and putting some hundred and fifty of its 
chief members into the forts of Paris. The coup d’etat was as sudden, 
and it seems to have been as stunning n its effect, as a flash of light- 
ning. 

The latest ictelligence from Paris on Monday evening, (the Ist 
inst.,) was nothing mvre important or exciting than that M. Devinck, 
having received 38,000 votes out of the 133,000 voters for Paris—the 
necessary fourth of the whole constituency, which it was expected he 
would not get-—was named representative for Paris. 4 

On Tuesday morning, the inhabitants awoke to find the whole city 
occupied by troops, and the following proclamations posted on every 
wall. 


Decree. 

‘In the name of the French People, the President of the Republic 
decrees-——Art. 1. The National Assembly is dissolved. Art. 2. Uni- 
versal suffrage is re-established. The law of the 3lst May is abro- 
gated. Art.3 The French people is convoked in its elective colleges 


fram the 246 vo Devewver vw tbo Bist vl Devembor following Art. 4. 
he state of siege is decreed throughout the first military division. 
Art. 5. The Council of State is dissolved. Art. 6. The Minister of the 
Interior is charged with the execution of the present decree. 
( Signed) ‘*Lours NapoLeon Bonaparte, 
** De Morny, Minister of the Interior. 
** Palace of the Elysee, Dec. 2.” 
Appeal to the People. 

‘** Frenchmen—The present situation cannot last much longer. Each 
day the situation of the country becomes worse: The Assembly, which 
ought to be the firmest supporter of order, has become a theatre of 
plots. The patriotism of three hundred of its members could not arrest 
its fatal tendencies. In place of making laws fer the general interest 
of the people, it was forging arms for civil war. It attacked the power 
I hold directly from the people; it encouraged every evil passion ; it 
endangered the repose of France. I have dissolved it, and I make the 
whole people judge between me and it. The Constitution, as you know, 
had been made with the object of weakening beforehand the powers you 
intrusted to me. Six millions of votes were a striking protest against 
it, and yetI have faithfully observed it. Provocations, calumnies, 
outrages, found me passive. But now that the fundamental pact is no 
longer respected by those who incessantly invoke it, and the men who" 
have already destroyed two Monarchies wish to tie up my hands in 
order to overthrow the Republic, my duty is to baffle their perfidious 
projects, to maintain the Republic, and to save the country by appeal- 
ing _ the ‘er judgments of the only sovereign I recognize in France 
—the people. 

es i, hen, made a loyal appeal to the entire nation ; and I say to you, 
if you wish to continue this state of disquietude and ma/aise that de. 
grades you and endangers the future, choose another person in my 
place, for I no longer wish for a place which is powerless for good, but 
which makes me responsible for acts that I cannot hinder, and chains 
me to the helm when I see the vessel rushing into the abyss. If, on 
the contrary, you have still confidence in me, give me the means of ac- 
complishing the grand mission I held from you. That mission consists 
in closing the wera of revolution, in satisfying the legitimate wants of 
the people, and in protecting them against subversive passions. It 
consists especially in creating institutions which survive men, und 
which are the foundations on whic something durable is based. Per- 
suaded that the instability of power, thatthe preponderance of a single 
Assembly, are the permanent causes of trouble and discord, I submit 
to your suffrages the fundamental bases of a constitution which the 
Assemblies will develop hereafter. 

‘*1. A responsible chief, named for ten years.—2. The Ministers, 
dependent on the Executive alone.—3. A Couneil of State, formed of 
the most distinguished men, preparing the laws and maintaining the 
discussion before the Legislative body.-4. A Legislative body, dis- 
cussing and voting the laws, named by universal suffrage, without the 
‘scrutin de liste,’ which falsifies the election —5. A second Assembly, 
formed of all the illustrious persons of the nation; a preponderating 
power, guardian of the fundamental pact and of public liberty. 

** This system, created by the First Consul in the beginning of the 
present century, has already given to France repose and prosperity. 
It guarantees them still. Such is my profound conviction. If you par- 
take it, declare so by your suffreges. If, on the contrary, you prefer 
a Government without force, Monarchical or Republican, borrowed from 
some chimerical future, reply in the negative. Thus then, for the first 
time since 1804, you will vote with complete knowledge of the fact, and 
knowing for whom and for what you vote. 

“If do not obtain the majority of the votes, I shall summona new 
Assembly, and lay down before it the mission I have received from you. 
But if you believe tht the cause of which my name is the symbol— 
that is, France regenerated by the Revolution of '89, and organized by 
the Emperor—is stl] yours, proclaim it to be so by ratifying the powers 
I demand of you. Then France and Europe will be preserved from 
anarchy, obstacles will be removed, rivalries will have disappeared ; 
for a// will respect, in the will of-the people, the decree of Providence. 

‘** Done at the Palace of the Elysée this 2d day of December. 

*« Lours Napoteon Bonaparte ” 


Proclamation of the President of the Republic to the Army 








** Soldiers!—Be proud of your mission; you wili save the country. 
I rely upon you not to violate the laws, but to command respect for 
the first law of the country—national sovereignty—of which | am the | 


pisitorial adviser, the cardinal being | his sanction to the discharge of the prisoners, he peremptorily refused the people an@-posterity, to adopt the measures most conducive to the 


public welfare.—** As for you, maintain entire the rules of discipline 
and honour. By your imposing attitude assist the country in mani- 
festing its will with calmness and reflection. Be ready to repress every 
attempt against the free exercise of the sovereignty of the people.— 
“Soldiers, Ido not speak to you of the recollections attached to my 
name. They are engraven on your hearts We may unite by indisso- 
luble ties. Your history is mine There is betwven us in the past a com- 
munity of glory and wisfortunes. There shall be in the futare a 
community of sentiments and resolutions for the repose and grandeur 
of France. 
(Signed) 

*- Palace of the Elysee, Dec. 2.” 

As the citizens began to crowd the streets and to diffuse reports, it 
was generally understood that some fifty of the leading Membeis of the 
Assembly had been arrested by detachments of the Police, at their 
lodgings, long before dawn, and carried off to the prison Mazas; inclu- 
ding Generals Changarnier, Bedeau, Leflé, Lemoriciére, and —_ 
Colonel Charras, Mui Thiers, Boze, Roger of the North, Baune, Grep- 
po, Miot, Nadaud, Lagrange, and Valentin. It was noted that some of 
the moderate Republicans and some of the extreme Mountain were 
among those who had been arrested. The masses of troops abroad were 
especially concentrated on the Legislative Palace. A line of infantry 
extended from the Porte Royale along the Quai D'Oreay ; cavalry occu- 
pied the Place Concorde as far as the Rond Point and the bridge; and 
et all the bridges were stationed batteries of field-artillery. The gar- 
dens of the Tuileries were closed; troops surrounded the Louvre and 
covered the faubourgs 

The decrees on the walls explained the military demonstrations ; the 
decrees themselves were explained by common report, in this way. The 
President held a levee on the Monday evening; and while it was pro- 
ceeding, word was brought to him that a meeting was then in progress 
at Changarnier’s house, attended by M. Thiers, M. Baze, and about 
fifty of the chiefs of parties, at which it was decided that a coup de 
main should be made against the President the very next day—* he 
should be arrested, the Assembly prorogued or dissolved, and the Re- 
public, no doubt, abolished.” Without the least change in his cool de 
meanour, he staid to the end of the levee, and then took instant steps 
to strike his blow first The proclamations were instantly printed by 
a private press in the palace; and they had been posted on the walls, 
and the troops had marched into the streets to enfurce them, before the 
citizens had left their beds. 

The first question asked was ‘* What will the Assembly do?” The 
Assembly answered for itself. As early as eight o’clock, some Repre- 
sentatives assembled at the residence of M. Odilon Barrot; but it was 
immediately after decided togo to the house of M. Daru, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Assembly. Towards eleven o’clock nearly two hun- 
dred Representatives were assembled. They decided that they ought 
to proceed to the Legislative Palace, and formally claim their right to 
hold their sitting. Marching in a body to the gates of entrance, they 
were refused admittance, on the ground that ‘he Assembly no longer 
existed. Some of them endeavoured to enter by force; and it is said 
that, in a slight and ineffectual struggle which was made, M. de Larcy 
was wounded by a bayonet-thrust. Thus driven off, the Representatives 
again accepted the invitation of M. Daru, to deliberate at his residence. 

As they were commencing their proceedings, a message arrived from 
General Lauriston, Colonel of the Tenth Legion of the National Guards, 
offering the hotel of the Tenth Mairie for their deliberations, under 
the protection of the Legion. They adjourned to the hotel of the Mairie, 
and = their deliberations in the t room; the short-hand wri- 
ters of the Moniteur being present. It was resolved with due forms, 
that Louis Napoleon Bonaparte had violated the Constitution, and had 
thereby forfeited his office as President of the Republic: therefore, in 
accordance with article 68th of the Constitution, they pronounced his 
decheance, liberating the officers of the army and navy and the pub- 
lic functionaries from their allegiance to him; and convoked vbe 
High Court of Justice to judge him and his Ministers as traitors. — 
The decree was signed by all present; among others, by Messieurs 
Odilon Barrot, De Broglie, Mole, Dufaure, my De Tocqueville, 
Gustave de Beaumont, Dufour, De Tracy, Coquerel, Mortimer Ter- 
naux, De Kerdrel, Piscatory, Grevy, Ferdinand Lasteyrie, Didier, and 
Colfavru—a list embracing every shade of party between the Liberal 
Conservative and the Red Mountain. Among the regular features of 
the proceedings, was especially a recital on the minutes, that the num- 
ber of Members was a full legislative quorum. *‘ The Assembly” was 
still exercising its high fanctions, when the Members became aware 
that an overwhelming body of troops had surrounded the building — 
Immediately they appeared at the windows, wearing their representa- 
tive scarves of tricolour. As the soldiers took position, a great mass 
of the populace looked on with cool curiosity. M. Berryer addressed 
himself to the people and the troops. snd proclaimed that the Assem- 
bl) had formally pronounced the déchéance of Louis Napoleon, and ap- 
pointed General Oudinot Commander-in-chief of Paris. As he said 
this, M. Thamisier raised the cry of * Vive la République!” but the 
ery was very coldly received A voice in the crowd cried ‘Who is 
Berryer, but the lacquey of Henry the Fifth?” Another voice shout® 
ed, ** Who is Oudinot, but the man who went to Rome?” This attempt 
to raise the people was a dead failure. Presently, an officer of the 
surrou: ding troops knocked loudly at the door, but was refused admit- 
tance. He was peremptory; and being admitted, showed his orders 
that ''e should disperse them. The Representatives refused to disperse, 
and the officer then declared them to be his prisoners. 

‘They said they would not oppose physical, but moral resistance. 
Troops having been called in, the Members, two and two, were brought 
into the court yard. Here General Oudinot addressed the troops. He 
told them that he alone was their legal vhief, and called upon them to 
obey him. He was proceeding with much evergy, but without pro- 
ducing the slightest effect, when two Commissaries of Police came up 
and read the orders of Goneral Magnan to arrest all persons seeking 
to seduce the troops from their duty or to disturb public tranquillity. 
The Members, finding that they could not make the troops waver, <« 
mitted, and were marched off between two lines of troops to the barracks 
of the Quaid’Orsay. At7 o’clock refreshments were procured for them, 
and they were invited to make themselves comfortable for the night; but 
early in the morning cellular vans were brought, and most of the Vem- 
bers were removed to the prison Mazas or the fort of “ount Valerien 
The few who remained at the barracks were then indulged on aecount 
of iliness or great age. M. Etienne had received a bayonet- wound in 
the morning, in attempting to force his way into the National Assem- 
bly; and he remained to have his wound, which was slight, dressed 
by « military surgeon. M. Keratry was allowed to remain, us be is 
eighty-four years of age. In the morning M. Keratry, the Duke de 
Broglie, M Etienne, and many others, were set at liberty. Several 
Representatives who could not get in time to the Mairie of the Tenth 
arrondissement went afterwards to the barracks of the Quai d'Orsay, 
to share the imprisonment of their colleagues. Awong them was M. 
Vavin. Whilst the Members were being taken to the barracks, a por- 
tion of the crowd called * Vive Assemblée!’ but the ery was faint.” 

Some attempt was also made by a body of the Representatives of 
the Mountain to assemble in the hotel of the Sixth Mairie, and they 
carried their endeavours to the point of a sharp personal struggle 
with the Police ; but they were dispersed without bloodshed 

The attitude of the people is partly indicated by the exclamations of 
contempt which greeted Berryer and Ondinot; but, tho very few 
cries of sympathy were anywhere raised for the Assemly, there 
was little *‘ enthusiasm” for Louis Napoleon. All the accounts con- 
cur 1s to the fact that the only general cry was ** Vive la Repub- 
lique!”’ The temper of the people was th..t of goodhumovred apathy ; 
one writer says im disgust, “the apathy of the people is frightful.” 
As to — so little was felt that the jewellers’ shops remained open 
as usual. 

One power in the state was thus suppressed. Another power, the 
press, had been equally imprisoned. None of te journals except the 
Government organs were allowed to issue from their offices. The print- 
ing offices of all were ‘occupied ’ by the military. 


**Lours Napoteon BonaPARTsE. 
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The decree of the Representatives who met as the undissolved Assem- 
bly was published in lithograph on the same afternoon. It was carried 
inte the Court of Cassation. The Court immediately proclaimed the 

tion of the President, in terms of the resclution of the Assembly ; 
but just at that moment an order came from the Minister of Justice 
that the Court should go no further in the affair, and the Judges at 
ence adjourned, precipitately. The High Court of Justice, convoked 
by M. Hardoin, one of its members, met at the Palace of Justice, to 
summon the President before it. After consulting some time, it sepa- 
rated without coming to any decision. 

Towards evening, the general report was that the arrests of Parlia- 
mentary leaders and men of influence amounted in the total to between 
ene hundred and fifty and one hundred and eighty. Some doubt was 
expressed as to particular arrests. M. Thiers was said to have escaped, 
through not having slept at home; M. Baze had evaded the Police; and 
General Lamoriciére was said to have taken captive his captor—he and 
the officer who arrested him had disappeared together. Other accounts 
signalized the General’s prowess, but still left him a captive. He had 
severely wounded one or two of the party who arrested him, and, like 
Generai Changarnier, had to be bound when overpowered. General 
Bédau had also made fight, and Colonel Unarras had killed outright the 
Grst man of the party who advanced on him. However, on fbursday, 
it was stated that all these stories of resistance were ‘“ malicious inven- 
tions :” the Representatives had all resolved to + oe only ‘‘ moral 
force’’—not one resisted. It was reported later in the week, that “ an 
effer of freedom had been made to the incarcerated Deputies, then said 
to be 152 in number, on condition of their verbal submission to Louis 
Napoleon; but they refused, almost toa man.” Yesterday the Govern- 
ment papers announced that the leaders arrested at their own houses 
on Tuesday had been removed to the fortress of Ham, but that the Rep- 
resentatives arrested at the Tenth Mairie had near!y all been liberated. 

At about ten in the morning of Wednesday, Louis Napoleon sallied 
forth on horseback, accompanied by his uncle the ex-King Jerome, 
General Magnan the Commander. in chief, and a very numercus and 
brilliant staif, but guarded by a remarkably small escort of Lancers. 

Everywhere he was ‘* well received ;” but that is the warmest de- 
scriptive epithet that eyewitnesses use. We stated above that the 

“—s of the Tuileries were not opened ia the morning; the people 

P earned in the course of the day thut Louis Napoleon had removed his 
residence from the Elysée to the Tuileries. The Carrousel was full of 
troops and cannon. An order for the demolition of the “salle provi. 
soire,” in which the Azsembly had met the day before—a building 
erected by M. Ledru-Rollin of wood and plaster, for the ‘* Constituent”’ 
—and which they had been forbidden to enter to day, was issued at 
half-past four o'clock; and it is said that the soldiers in charge of the 
building energetically assisted the workmen in the work of demolition. 
The [mperialist reminiscences recalled and the Absolutism suggested 
by these acts, were made additionally siguificant by the historical co- 
incidence that the 2d of December is the anniversary of the coronation 
ef the Emperor Napoleon in 1804, and of the battle of Austerlitz in 1805. 

At a late hour iu the eveniag, the attitude of the populace was so 
perfectly calm that the troops were ordered to their quarters. Pre- 
¢autions, however, where not overlooked. Regiments were already 

“Wags pouring into Paris from the provinces ; and the Prefects of departments 
were every where enjoined to exercise the most ceaseless vigilince and 
rompt energy An act of decision in Paris, was the disbanding of the 
enth Legion of National Guards, which offered its protection to the 
Representatives who assembled in the hotel of the Tenth Mairie, Tues- 

day night passed calmly. 

One of the earliest pieces of news on Wednesday morning was, that 
the President had “ written an affectionate letter” to M. Thorigny and 
the other Ministers, on Monday night, to the effect that his mind was 

made up; * that he could not allow himself to be sacrificed by his ene- 

\ mies, who were conspiring at that moment; but that, as he was unwil- 
). Aing te compromise them in any way Uy implicating them in his acts, he 
. 3 tit better they should resign.” The request had been complied 

once; and it would seem, from the signatures to the decrees, 

. de Morny was instantly made Minister of the Interior ; but the 

‘ iteur of the same day stated that the Ministry was not yet defini- 
constituted—the real nominations would be published in a sup. 
plement. Nevertheless, the following list was commonly placarded, and 
received as authentic. M. de Morny, Interior; Fould, Finance; Rouher, 
Justice; Magne, Public Works; Le Rouche, Marine; Casabianca, Com- 
merece; St. Arnaud, War; Fortoul, Public Instruction; Turgot, For- 


eign Affairs. 
The revolutionary decrees a. an eppeal to the People were 
followed up on Wednesday by a decree regulating the proposed election. 
The exordium was in this Imperial style— ; : 

« Considering that the sovereignty resides in the universality of the 
citizens, and that no frection of the people can attribute to itself the 
exercise thereof ; considering the laws and decrees which have hitherto 

lated the mode of appeal to the people, and particularly the decrees 
of the 5th Fructidor year II, the 24th and 25th Frimaire in the year 
VIII of the Republic, the decree of the 20ch Floreal year X, and the 
Senatus Consulte of the 28th Floreal year XII; the President of the 
Republic decrees as follows” — ‘he 

he decree then convoked the People in their districts, for the 14th 
instant to accept or reject “ the following plébesciste”’— ; 

‘« The French people wills the maintenance of the authority of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and delegates to him the powers necessary to 
frame a Constitution on the bases proposed in his proclamation of the 
2d December.” pereayre 

All Frenchmen aged twenty-seven, and enjoying their civil rights, 
were called on to vote. The period of voting is to be the eight days, 
ending on the 21st instant. 

The Minister of War addressed a circular to the Generals of the 
Army and the Chiefs of Corps. ‘‘ The soldiers are to vote for the elee- 
tion of a President within forty-eight hours from the receipt of the cir- 
eular. ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’ simply is to be replied to the plébéciste men- 
tioned in the above decree. ; 

A provisional Consultative Commission, in lieu of the abolished Coun- 
cil of State, had been nominated; embraciog Messrs. Baroche, Drouyn 
de l’Huys, Admiral Cecille, MM. Montalembert, Lucien Murat, and 
seventy-five other distinguished Members of the late National As- 
sembl 

It ome stated at noon, that * the general attitude, was one of “ per. 
feet tranquillity ;” “most favourable accounts had been received from 
seventeen departments.” But soon after noon, there came news to 
head-quarters of attempted resistance in the turbulent portions of the 
metropolis. They are described in « letter written at five o’clock on 
Wednesday. bres a : ‘ 

“ The trarquillity that Paris enjoyed last night and ear!y this morn- 
ing has been interrupted fora short time, and blood bas already flowed. 
Last night twenty sections remained en permanence, when it was de- 
cided that an attempt should be made at insurrection. The early part 
of the morning p off very quietly; indeed, until near ten o'clock 
there was no indication of emeute in that quarter which is ever the first 
to stir itself on such occasions. About that hour, a Representative of 
the people, M. Baudin, a member of the Mountain, suddenly appeared 
on horseback in the Rue St. Antoine. He wore a travelling cap, and 
carried a naked sword in his hand. He was followed by six other Re- 

resentatives, and they all wore their insignia of Representatives. 
The hour he appeared was that at which the workmen of the faubourg 
leave their workehope tobreakfast M. Baudin’s appearance attracted 
& great many groups; whom he harangued, and summoned to take up 
arms for the delivery of such of the Representatives arrested yesterday 
who are still at the prison of Mazas, which is in the neighbourhood. 
He was aided in his efforts by his colleagues, ana soon the cry of ‘ Aux 
armes!’ was heard. A great deal of agitation was the consequeice; 
and many of the workmen ran about to look for arms. Their first at- 
tempt was made against the guardhouse of Montreuil, which they sur- 
rounded, and soon succeeded in disarming the few soldiers that were 
there, overpowered as they were by numbers and at a distance from 
all aid. Others of the insurgents set about making barricades. They 
succeeded in making two; which, however, were very fragile, being 
eomposed only of an omnibus, a dung cart, and acabriolet. Tse mo. 
ment these indications of hostility were observed, expresses were des. 
a for aid; and in a very short time the insurgents were caught 
tween two detachment of troops,—one from Vincennes, headed by 
General Maralay, and the other from an opposite direction, under the 
orders of Generat Courtiges. The troops had received orders not to fire 
unless they were attacked. They advanced l’armes au brass up to the 
face of the barricade; when they were fired at: one soldier was killed, 
and one or two wounded. The troops returned the fire; M. Baudin, 
the Representative, was killed on the spot, M. Madier de Montjau, Re- 
presestative, and, it is said, six or sevea of the other insurgents were 
wounded. A woman who happened to be passing near the place was, 
it is feared, mortally wounded. The insurgents, who were not in very 
aroennsyLera. fed ip ell directions The barricade, such as it was, 
Woastakcn cnc tac s0la)er, auvanced to the second, which they us 























quickly took and removed. Detachments continued to arrive, and soon 
the whole of the Rue St. Antoine was occupied by the troops. 

‘The whole operation of taking the barricades, which were at the 
corner of the Rue St. Marguerite, did not occupy more than seven min- 
utes. The second barricade was so wretched that only six men were 
sent to take it. The insurgents fled. In ashort time several regiments 


moved along the Boulevard. The whole of the space between the Porte 
St. Martin and the Bastille is occupied by the military, and no one is per- 
mitted togo beyond the Porte St. Martin—at least in the line of the Bou- 
levards, Though it was not belivved that any attempt at insurrection 
would be made during the day, yet, as the workmen of the Rue St. Antoine 
had not returned to their workshops, and as they presented themselves 
ia numbers on the Boulevards, it was considered necessary to take pre- 
cautions so as to prevent any attempt at barricades during the night: 
the military force, however, is overwhelming, and it is believed that 
any attempt at insurrection will be abortive. In the Rue Montmatre 
also, near tle printing-office of La Presse, an attempt was inade to con- 
structa barricade of carriages ; which was frustrated.” 

Decrees were instantly put forth by the Prefect of Police and the 
Minister of War. The military decree was in these words—“ Ever 
person taken in the act of erecting or defending a barricade or bearing 
arms shall suffer according to the most rigorous laws of war.” (Groups 
were to be dispersed by the armed force, and without previous notice ; 
and the circulation of public vehicles was prohibited. 

Daring Wednesday night, several Representatives of the Mountain 
passed through the streets, attempting to address the people; but they 
were everywhere prevented. The body of Baudin, the Representative 
shot at the barricade in the Faubourg St. Antoine, was put on a litter 
and carried through several streets. When it came down the Boule. 
vards, causing great excitement in its course, the bearers were met by 
troops, and turned into alye-street. Here there was such resistance 
that the troops charged, and fired; and two of the men carrying the 
corpse were killed. Proclamations signed by Michel of Bourges, Soel- 
cher, and others, calling on the people to fight, and offering to lead 
them, were posted in a multitude of places, but were speedily observed 
and removed. Another proclamation, by Victor Hugo, told the people 
that the National Guards and the Line were marching on Paris to de- 
pose Louis Napoleon as an usurper. A proclamatioa appeared here 
and there, signed by Kmile Girardin and all the members of the Lett, 
declaring that the Assembly was undissolved, and that through the 
treason of the President it was now the only legal power, and the sole 
Executive: it therefore called on the army, “‘at their peril,” to obey 
the Assembly. 

On Thursday morning, the attitude of the people was still peaceable 
onthe whole. But about noon it became generally ‘so much more ag- 
gressive,” that the police and troops assumed an extraordinary activity. 
Arrests were made in all directions. The cavalry swept the streets, 
driving the people into the shops ; and then sergens de ville who lay 
in wait for the turbulent or the suspected pounced on them and carried 
them off. Everywhere the general cry raised was that of ‘ Vive la 
République!” No ore cared for the Assembly, but on the other hand 
the lower classes did not seem to give Louis Napoleon credit for the 
least sincerity. 

The Moniteur gave an official list of thenew Ministry. The name of 
M. Ducos was now in the place of that of M. Lacrosse as Minister of 
Marine, and M. Lefevre-Duruflé was made Minister of Commerce. The 
Moni/ctr also published a new list of the persons constituting the pro- 
visional Consultative Commission, in lieuof the abolished Council of 
State. Out of the number, 120, who were invited, only 39 hid con- 
sented tobe named. It had been said that M. Barovhe had refused to 
be named, but the Moniteur persisted in making him Vice. President 

The accounts uf Thursday state that the only journals seen that day 
were the Moniteur, the Constitutionne/, the Patrie—all Government 
or Governmental papers, and the Débats and a half-sheet impression of 
the Assemblée. ‘ihe last two had not a single remark on events. The 
offices of the .Vationa/, Opinion Publique, Messager, République, Ordre, 
Siéc/e, and La Presse, were all occupied by soldiers. 

At seven in the evening of Thursday, telegraphic messages were 
flashed towards London, that there had been fighting in the Quartier 
de St. Martin and St. Denis from mid-day until five o’clock ; that can- 
non had been employed for the destruction of the barricades; and that 
‘* the insurrection” was then “completely put down” The army con- 
centrated in Paris was more than 100,000 men, including the finest 
cavalry regiments in the service. 


that published a letter from 
ruestay" aahinize ikece pasenges - M.-Malt, dered 


‘« After havi: g been this morning expelled from the residence of M. 
Daru, Vice-President of the National Assembly, with all the rest of 
my colleagues who had assembled there to protest against violence and 
oppression, I vainly attempted to join the members of the Assembly 
who had met at the Tenth arrondissement.” ‘‘I join fully in the con- 
duct and acts of my colleagues assembled at the Mairie of the Tenth 
arondissement, and if it had depended on me I should have shared 
their fate.” 

The following letter from M. Léon Faucher also appeared— 

**Mons. le President—It is with painful astonishment that I see my 
name figure amongst the members of an Administrative Commission 
that you desire to institute. I did not imagine that I could have given 
you the right to offer me this insult. The services which I have ren- 
dered you, while believing [ rendered them to the country, perhaps 
authorized me to expect from ycu a different return. In my case, wy 
character merited more respect. You know that during my career, 
already long, I never belied my principles of liberty, no more than my 
devotedness to the cause of order. I have never participated, directly 
or indirectly, in the violation of the laws; and to determine me to de- 
cline the mandat that you confide to me, I have only to recall that 
given me by the people, and which I yet retain.” 

The London journals of Friday published an address by the French 
exiles in England to their countrymen, which had been ‘ sent to Paris.” 
It was signed by M. Louis Blanc, and thirty-two other exiles who gene- 
rally act with him, not by Ledru-Rollin or Caussidiére. Addressing 
the French people, it asked— 

**Will you be debased? Will you be enslaved? Will you become 
henceforth an object of eternal contempt and ridicule to the oppressed 

ples who awaited their deliverance at yourhands? Louis Bonaparte 
has just crowded into a few hours more crimes than it would have been 
thought possible to include in the life of man. Like a thief, he has 
select upon the liberties of his country by a nocturnal surprise—a vul- 
gar artifice, which certain people have been rash enough to call courage. 
He has outraged, stricken down, and trampled under foot, the national 
representation, not only in the persons of your enemies, but also in that 
of Greppo the energetic and loyal representative of the workmen of 
Lyons, and in that of Nedaud the mason, who has so often and so nobly 
defended your interests in thetribune.” Declaring that the fate of the 
Majority is a just retribution on them for their conduct to the exiles, 
it asks the people, ‘* Are you now in the mood for a change of tyrants ?” 
It declares that Napoleon turned against the law of May *‘ only because 
the candidature of Joinville made him afraid.” It fixes on his declar- 
ation that there be ‘‘no scrutiny of the list,” and delares it to mean a 
repetition of “ the great swindling mancuvre which has already been 
practised upon France once in her history,” “ to filch the right of suff- 
rage at the instant it i¢ pretended to restore it.” The exiles ‘‘owe 
their blood to the Republic”; ‘‘ they kuow it, and will not forget it.” 


———_->——_— 
INDIA. 


Letters and pspers bring dates from Bombay, November1. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the news :— 

Our relations with the hill tribes of the north west frontier still con- 
tinue in an unsatisfactory state. Sir Colin Campbell is to proceed at 
once from Peshawur with a force of 2500 or 3000 of all arms to chastise 
a powerful hill tribe called the Momuns. Coke, Daly, and the whole 
of the Kohat force, had already marched from Hingolee, about sixty 
miles to the westward of Kohat, to take possession of the recenily 
annexed district of Meeranzie, situate in the valley of the Door. The 
hill tribes adjoining the Deera Ismail Kahn district, and inhabiting the 
slopes of the Turkht-e-Soliman, have been quieted for the present by 
having lately had their principal chief killed and several plundering 
parties exterminated by the outposts of Fitzgerald’s Irregular Horse. 
The European troops at Peshawur had been again attacked with severe 
sickness, arising from the variations of temperature. General Sir W. 
3. Whish, who acted so conspicious a part at Mooltan, was in a very 
ill state of health, and was about to return to Europe. 

There has been a serious Mussulman riot at Bombay. It was occa- 
sioned by the Parsee editor of an illustrated Guzerattee newspaper 
(in each of which is given a life and portrait of some remarkable 
historical character) having connie in the series (next to one of 
Benjamin Franklin) a life and portrait of Mahomet. Both were in 


: themselves unexceptionable, according to European ideas, th: ‘ormer 


y | sees,) plundering shops and violating Parsee Wome 








| being an abridgement without comment of Ockly’ 

and the latter au enlarged copy of the enguoving waten te on a 
tispiece to Bobn’s standard ibrary edition of the same wi x he 
whole Mussulman population, 145,000 in number, considered the i 
faith to have beer insulted and outraged by the publication. h ldint 
it, as they do, rank sacrilege and idolatry to imagine and ion 


likeness whatever of so sacred a personage. No disturban print any 


ticipated at the Mosque. It was known that the Cazee would do all ie 


his power to keep the congregation quiet, and accordi 
men were posted near the Jumma Musjed. The Cares'c onkeeraat 
to peace were, however, interrupted by an Arab Mussulman, of eat 
~~ eng Mey I myer J him for his tukewarmness, and taolot 

religion been insulted it ' 
Jehad, or battle against the infidels. Seising a flag, and Pllowal a. 
some hundreds of rabble, armed wih cudgels, and shouting the M d 
sulman war-cry, ‘* Deen, deen” (the faith, the faith.) he Bm a posh 


out of the Mosque, and overpowering ins\qntly th 
ment outside, and appropriating their swords rushel threagh | .- 


four streets, assaulting all that came in them way (pertlonteriy Par- 
persed the mob as soon as they could get at them, eater ee, 
100 prisoners. The riot only lasted aloes half an gp, Be eo . 
been lost, but many are dangerously wounded The heii ious T oa 
Society, with that excess of zeal over discretion which geteralt bh 

acterises Protestant Societies, have added fuel to the fire by the ib. 
lication of a very abusive life of the Prophet. No means have . 
taken to ascertain the amount of property plundered. Its value is 
stated by the police authorities and their organ, the Bo Times 
By A a £1000, and by the other local papers to have exceeded 

The Governor General and Commander-in-Chief have not 4 
Simla. Lieut. Col. Bradshaw, commanding her Majesty’s (0+ Mies 
has died at Kussowlee. Captain Nixon, of the 6th Regiment Native 
Infantry, has been dismissed the service by court-martial. 

The influence of the approaching discussion regarding the renewal 
of the Company’s charter is beginning to be felt in India, and the Indi- 
an papers are filled with strictures on the existing order of things. 

———S . 

ConFERENCE oF REFORMERS AT MANCHEsTeER.—On Wednesda 
the 3rd inst., a numerous conference of the leading Reformers chiefly 
from Lancashire and Yorkshire, but also including gentlemen from 
various other counties, was held at the Spread Eagle Inn, Manchester, 
to which an adjournment had taken place from the rooms of the as- 
sociation, in consequence of the largeness of the attendance, to consider 
what steps should be taken by the great Reform party, in consequence 
of the intimation of the Prime Minister that it was his intention to in- 
troduce some measure of reform during the ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment. The chair was taken by George Wilson, Esq ; and there were al- 
so present, Messrs. Cobden, M.P., Bright, M.P., Sir J. Walmstey, M.P., 
Sharman Crawford, M.P., Right Hon. T. M. Gibson, M P., Jameg 
Kershaw M.P , G. Thompson, M.P., L. Heyworth, M.P., J. B. Smith, 
M.P., John Williams, M.P., and several manufacturers and delegates 
irom various towns. 

A(ter some introductory observations by the chairman, a series of 
resolutions was submitted to the consideration of the meeting by Mr. 
Bright, M. P., the principle of them being to the effect that the right 
of voting should be widely extended, and that the ‘ranchise should be 
made more simple, with a view to the easy formation of an honest re- 
gister of electors; and it recommends that the elective franchise be 
based upon occupation and liability to the poor-rate, with such limita- 
tion as to period of residence shall be necessary to afford a guarantee 
that the occupation is bona fide. In addition, the conference would 
urge the extension of the 403 franchise, and its extension to the owners 
of property in the United Kingdom of that annual value, whether 
derived from freehold, copyhold, or leasehold tenures, with the view to 
open a way to the right of voting to many who, from various causes, 
would not be in the direct occupation of premises rated for the relief 
of the poor, but whose claims to the franchise from industry, character, 
and station, are undoubted. The whole constituency of the United 
Kiagdom would thus consist of occupiers rated to the relief of the poor 
and of the owners of property, freehold, copyhold, or leasehold, of the 
annual value of 403.; also, that, where practicable and convenient, 
small and neighbouring boroughs be united and form one borough; that, 
where such arrangement is not Somes small boroughs cease to 
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return members, and tbat their existing constituency from part of that | 
ve ewe County ta whieh they aro ctewaes, ~ cue 


The resolutions also recommend the adoption of the ballot, and con- 
cur in the view expressed by the Prime Minister during the last session 
of Parliament, that the property qualification for Members of Parlia- 
ment ought to be abolished. After considerable discussion, and some 
warm observations from Mr. George Thompson, who had proposed an 
amendment, and conceived himself to be rather cavalierly treated by 
Mr. Bright, the resolutions were agreed to. 

In the evening a public meet, numbe:ing 7000 people, was held in 
the Free-trade Hall. The proceedings were of a most enthusiastic 
character. Mr. Wilson was in the chair. Mr. Bright, M.P. Mr. 
Milner Gibson, M.P., Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P., and Mr. Cobden, 
M_P., spoke, and were loudly applauded. The resolutions agreed to at 
the morning conference were submitted, and carried with great cheer- 
ing, and without a single dissentient voice. 

Great Raitway Brince anp Viapucr.—The break that occurs 
at Chepstow in the railway communication on the South Wales Railway 
is not likely to be soon filled up by the completion of the great marie 
now in course of erection over the Wye, but, though no time can be 
fixed with certainty as to the period of its completion, still it is rapidly 
progressing. The structure is now so far advanced that an excelleat 
idea of the bridge may be formed. Already numer ous visitors have 
been to see it, and it will acquire a fame equal to that of the Britan- 
nia or Menai-bridge. The whole will be made of wrought iron, and 
will combine the principles of the suspension with those of the tabular 
bridges. Including the viaduct, the bridge is 623 feet in length ; the 
span or suspended part being 290 feet. There are two separate road- 
ways, each being perfectly independent of the other, and their height 
is 70 feet over the river Wye at high water mark, so that vessels can 
pass under. The roadways of the bridge are formed of iron, put toge- 
ther in plates, and in form they are similar to the tubes eed the 
Conway and Britannia tubular bridges, but, instead of being ed in 
with cellular divisions of iron, there is for each roadway, and suspen- 
ded above it and at some distance, a strong cylinder of iron. It is sus- 
pended on piers, and from the extremities of this cylinder @ looped 
chain runs under pins placed on each side of the roadway, In order to 
brace and support it. Likewise strong iron braces pass from the cyl- 
inder to each side of the tube, and from the top of each of these side 
supports to the bottom of the other chains are placed for additional 
strength. On the Chepstow side the roadways rest on 81x upright iron 
cylinders, which have been filled with concrete, and driven firmly on 
a foundation of rock. The roadways on this side are continued in the 
form of a viaduct for about 300 feet more, resting upon these upright 
cylinders filled with concrets and firmly imbedded. Cn the east side 
the roadways rest upon solid rock. The masonry is in a forward state. 
In consequence of this break in the communica'ion, passengers-are 
obliged to be transferred from one train to the other across the moor 
which is rapidly performed by omnibuses. These vehicles are compe ‘ 
led to take a sweep of two miles, which distance will be lessened one-hal 
by the line. When finished to Milford, the railway will be 163 miles 
in length. 


Fasnions ror Decemsir.— Damas, lampas, Ottoman veivet, wat- 
ered silk, antique watered silk plain or figured, merinos, cashmeres, 
woollen cambric, and woollen poplin are in fashion. Cloth is no longer 
worn for dresses; but it is used to make cloaks, round behind, very 
full, and go cut out that when the arms are raised it forms two points 
in front, like a shawl. This cloak is very warm and comfcrtable, but 
the shape is scarcely yet decided. We should also mention ® a; 
a long shawl of black velvet, folded in four like a cashmere ; instea 4 
the palm branches, there are five rows of black watered silk, as wi A 
as three fingers, and two round the edges. The fur which is still mos 
in fashion is the sable, from its exorbitant price, increased this a 
The taste for ornaments is decidedly in favour of jet; lace, which hith- 
erto was worn alone, and seemed rich enough with its splendid aaaree, 
is now chiefly worn for the jet with which it is embroidered.—W ~ 
evening dress lace scarfs are worn; hitherto ladies were conten ~ 
with a piece of square or long lace. This year they acquire oes 
graceful form, by rounding the scarfs behind, adding fleps in | ie 
much narrower. This is more dressy than the shawl shape, whic 
not in keeping with an evening toilette. : 

resin bend dress is not Set decided, and all kinds of on ene 
made—such as wreaths of sweet peas, with four branches ; a head- 








of double corn rorries with velvet leaves, and black jet, called the 
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dalusian wreath, quite short, is much in vogue. A new flower bas” 
fast assumed & brillant place. This is a lilac, called Caraibe, with 
the heart of smoll ostrich feathers. The slight white down covering | 
the flower, which can be made of any colour, is charming in effect. 
_ We have nothing new to say about the shape of bonnets. 








HRFATENED PersonaL ConFiict.—Letters from Madrid, of the 
ith alt , mentioned that the diplomatic and fashionable world in that 
city is at this moment principally occupied with a delicate affair rt | 
a@ certain grave diplomatic personage and a Spanish grandee. a | 
js about a house belonging to the latter. It appears the Spaniar wre 2 
jo the diplomatist in question, more than binting that he should “ pull | 
his nose” the first time he methim. Wis Excellency not being over 

artial to such a prolongation of the nasal organ, ordered bis onsiee 
and drove offto the Minister for Foreign Affairs, to beg he wou 
take the necessary steps to preserve inviolate the dignity of diplomacy, 
and prevent the results to Eurpe of the tweaking of a diplomatic nose 
The delinquent was sent for—a fine, clever, dashing young grandee, 
whose alleged influence ia high quarters some time since created con- 
siderable sensation. After hearing his statement the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs dec!med, it is sail, to throw his official shield over the 
nose in question, and it was consequently expected that ‘‘an affair 
‘would come cf one of these days unless tne police interfered, or 
unless one « both of the parties acquiesced in some less fierce solution 
of this cricical question. 








| Gaxpven WAuts or Gurass.—Till Sir Joseph Paxton proposed his 
rystal Palace, little had been done in the application of glass to gar- 
en structures beyond that which has been in practice for half a cen- 
jury. Thecombination of wood and iron, which was 80 happily hit 
upon in Hyde. park, has, however, now suggested to Mr. Charles Ewing, 
dener to 0. F. Meyrick, Esq., of Bodorgan, in Anglesea, the idea 

of constructing garden walls also of glass and iron only. The plan is 
to have iron uprights firmly fixed into the ground, and faced with 
lass on both sides, the space between the two faces being occupied 
5 trees planted and trained in the usual way. The glass is all move- 
able, so that perfect ventilation, as well as perfect shelter, is secured 
his novel mode of construction seems likely to cause @ complete revo- 
{ation in the manner of managing plants under glass, provided, as we 
anderstan | to be the case, the price at which the glass walls can be 
pat up is less than that of common brick walls. — Gardener's Chronicle. 





| Departure or Mason Gewenan Fane.—The ex-Commandant of 
his Garrison, Colonel Fane, of the 54th Regiment, who by the late 
revet, has been promoted to the rank of Maior General, left Que- 
beck on Monday morning for England. He was accompanied through 
the principal streets of the city by the officers of the garrison, and 
the band and soldiers of his late corps, who by this mark of respect 
tified the esteem in which they held him. The officers accompany- 
ing the General were all clad in furs, apparently prepared for a long 
jaunt into the country; and the handsome sleighs which they drove 
with the tandems and four.in-hands, formed altogether a very gay and 
striking turn out. When the centre of the procession reached St. John’s 
Gate, where the guard turned out and presented arms, a temporary 
halt was made. Here the men joined in three and more hearty cheers 
for their departing commander, the band playing “God save the 
Queen ;” the compliment was duly acknowledged, and the men return- 
ed to their quarters. The command of the garrison again devolves 
upon Colonel Gordon Higgins, R. A.—Quebec Mercury, Dec. 11. 





‘‘Encumperen Evtates”’ Sares.—The Limerick estates of the 
Earl of Kingstown were put up for sale this day in the Eacumbered 
Estates Court. They were offered in 54 lots, all of which were disposed 
jf. The gross sum realize! by the sale of the entire was £104,000, 
equal to 134 years’ purchase on a rental of £7,783. The estates of 
Mr. Denroche, in Cork and Limerick, were also sold to-day, and pro- 
‘duced nearly £19,000. Total amount of the day’s sale, upwards of 

-'£122,000.—Dublin letter, 25th ult. 
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AMERICAN ART UNION. 
THE DISTRIBUTION AT TRIPLER HALL. IS POSTPONED UNTIL 
Wednesday Evening, December 31, 1851. 
MEMBERS AND LADIES ADMITTED, 


A eR BARGER a de ating Raigtings vas wen Prone, 


} nd, Huntington, Kensett, Grey, Hicks. Cropsey, Church, Mount, Edmonde, Glues, 
} aro Raney, Gignoux, Oadie, dros Boutelle, who, with various others, our ecknow- 
st artista are amply represented. y 
wiih Member besider ; share in the distribution of the above Works of Art, will be en- 
titled to six fine En rravings, all from American Subjects, by American Artists, viz: Mexr- 
caw News, (large print,) by Woodville; Marton Crossing the Peedee, by Ranuy; Mount 
Washington. by Kensett; Old 76 and Young '48. by Woodville; Bargaining for a Horse, by 
Mount; American Harves:ing Scenery, by Cropsey 
It is imyortant that 4/1 subscriptions skall be received at as early a day as possible, that 
additional purchases may be made be yond the present large investment, proportioned to the 
increased amonot . 
It is by the Union oflarge numbers that each receives a higher return—the Society ac- 
jeoms ishing for its members, for artists and for the country, what no individual action can 


a U comewtodged by all who have seen the present collection, to be far superior to that 
former vear. 
; The Free Gallery, containing the Paintings, Sculptures, &c., open day and evening at 


No, 497 BROADWAY, Near Broome-St. 
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Diep—In London, on the 30:k November, after a few days illness, William 
“Lowther, for many years a resident of this city, in the 70th year ofhis age. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1101-4 a 110 3-4. 
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Exit Louis Kossuth—enter Louis Napoleon, on the stage of public 
interest; for the grave intelligence received from Paris, since last Sa~ 
turday, may almost be said to have worked this change. And ere we 

proceed further, let us candidly acknowledge that we have underrated 
the skill and daring of the late President of the French Republic, who 
om the 2d inst became the Supreme Dictator of France. We have in- 
; deed long insisted upon his total want of politica] principle and his 
' habitual double-dealing; and theseare glaringly illustrated in his late 
‘movement. But it exhibits also a specimen of sublime audacity, which 
has won bim much involuntary respect from those who consider bold- 
» mess as the topmost of human virtues, and a ‘‘ strong government” as 
the one thing needful for the political regeneration of the French. 
Looking back to bis silly enterprises of Strasbourg and Boulogne, we 
did not think him capable of concocting and conducting such a plot as 
‘should make him, even for a brief period, the lord and master of a high- 
; spirited and gallant people. And yet so it is; and of all the singular 
,spectacles which the last few years have presented, none equals the re- 
markable one of France lying gagged and bound and bleeding, at the 
feet of an impudent adventurer, whose only claim to toleration is the 
inheritance of a still popular name. 
From the voluminous particulars of this event with which the Euro- 
_ pean journals are crowded, we have selected ample extracts; but it 
must be borne in mind that the unscrupulous invaders of the Constitu- 
tion have monopolised the telegraph, suppressed obnoxious journals, 
and furnished to the public such versions of passing affairs as seemed 
best adapted to bring about the impression that all resistance to the 
usurper was hopeless There is no doubt that during the first week 
of this new reign of terror, thecannon and the bayonet succeeded to this 
end in Paris, and that overwhelmed by an enormous military force, 
even the Red Republicans were, for a m>ment, compelled to succumb. 
From the Previnces, however, the accounts must be received with some 
suspicion ; they state that with some few exceptions tranquillity has 
been preserved. To the details given above, it is only requisite to add 
that M. Thiers has been released from arrest ; that the famous ‘ Afri- 
can” Generals, Cavaignac, Changarnier, and Lamoriciére have been 
transferred with others of less note to the fortress of Ham, the well- 
known prison of Louis Napoleon himself; that the ballot has been sub- 
stituted for open voting, in the mock appeal to be made to the electors; 
and that the London Times of the 9th inst. states that the Prince de | 








Joinville and the Duc d’Aumale had left London for the Belgian fron- 
tier of France, with the intention of trying their fortunes against the 
despot who bas virtually stepped on to the throne. 

Indignation at this monstrous outrage has been generally manifested 
by the English press, even by those journalists who have hitherto 
trumpeted the good qualities of Louis Napoleon, and have done their 
uttermost to win public opinion to his side. Indeed, one can scarcely 
read the insolent decrees and the hollow appeals of this arch. traitor 
without sharing in this feeling. Parallels drawn between himself, and 
Cataline and Cromwell and his uncle the Emperor, have been handed 
about in all direc ions ; but the comparison results little in his favour, 
and he finds but few apologists. For whatcan be said in justification of 
this crumpling up a Constitution as though it were a sheet of waste 
paper ? What of the abrupt dismissal of a Representative Assembly, in 
an age and ina country which are disposed to invest Parliaments with 
peculiar sanctity, as the embodiment of public opinion? What of the 
imprisonment of the ablc-: ‘ienerals of France and many of her leading 
politicians ? What of the cool assurance with which the nation is invi- 
ted to choose, under armed supervision, between himself and anarchy ? 
What of the ominous separation of the army and the People, in the mock 
right of election which they are called upon toexercise? What, in 
short, of all this atrocious proceeding but, that a conspiracy was on 
foot for defeating his own schemes for personal aggrandisement, or at 
the most that personal violence towards himself was contemplated by 
a few individuals’ ssut the pretext is too shallow to be worth dwel- 
ling on; and when Louis Napoleon is again in exile, he will be an ob- 
ject of contempt in the eyes of the civilized world. If he convert 
Frenchmen into ‘slaves and they lie contcntedly grovelling at his feet, 
the bold bad man may be looked upon with some respect, and the con- 
tempt will be transfered to the Nation. 

We are reluctant to add much more on this topic, because the theme 
has been well-nigh exhausted; but we cannot help informing some of 
those silly people who cry down the London Times as an organ of 
despotism, that the recent comments in that journal on this new phase 
of French politics shows a state of feeling very different from that 
which has been attributed to it. We wish we could find room for some 
of its able articles, wherein, without breaking forth into its too com- 
mon style of invective, it lays bare the abominable treachery of the 
new Dictator, and speculates upon the future uf France. Nothing 
could be more felicitous than its quoting, on the 8th inst., a portion of 
one of the President’s public harangues, delivered not twelve montks 
before. We must really make room for it. 


On the 13th of November, 1850, Louis Napoleon declared in his Message to the 
National Assembly of France that “he considered as great criminals those who by 
personal ambition compromised the small amount of stability secured by the Con- 
stitution ; that such was his profound conviction, which had never been shaken ; 
that the invariable rule of his political life would be, under all circamstances to do 
his duty, and nothing but his duty; that every one, except himself, was at liberty 
to seek to hasten the revision of the fundamental law; that if the Constitution con- 
tained defects and dangers the Asseinbly was competent to expose them to the 
eyes of the country ; but that he alone, bound by his oath, restrained himself 
within the strict limits traced by that act; that whatever the future solution of af- 
fairs was to be, it was essential to provide against it, so that passion, surprise, and 
violence should never decide the tate of a great nation ; and the first duty of autho- 
rities was to inspire the people with veneration for the law, by never deviating 
from it themselves; and that his anxiety was not, he assured the Assembly, to 
know who would govern France in 1852, but to employ the time at his disposal so 
that the transition, whatever it might be, should be effected without agitation or dis- 
turbance ;” for, said he, “the noblest object, and the most worihy of an exalted 
mind, is not.to seek, when in power, how to nerpetuate it, but to labourincessantly 
to fortify, for the benefit of all, those principles of authority and morality which 
defy the passions of mankind and the instability of laws.” 


What great changes one little year can bring about ! 





Heaven be praised, that the Baldic steamer of the 10th inst., brings 


mo bome news corres ng in rtance, to that noticed above. 
PLeoroe have veen no barricades in the streets of London, although relia- 


ble rumour states that dire conflict has been wagedin the Cabinet 
Councils, which have been held on several successive days. The old 
feud between my Lords Grey and Palmerston has broken out afresh, 
and it is said that only the occurrence of the new revolution in France 
prevented a split in the Ministry. So the old proverb holds good, that 
it is an ill wind which blows nobody good, and the Whigs are still For- 
tune’s favourites.—The British funds were agitated by the Parisian 
change of dynasty, and a fall in the first instance of two per cent oc- 
curred. At the latest date confidence was restored to the money mar- 
ket. It is needless to add that Englishmen look quietly on, though not 
unconcernedly, at the successive revolutions in France, without the 
remotest idea of participating therein, directly or indirectly. 

Elsewhere will be found the report of the Arctic Committee of Naval 
Officers, who have investigated the results of the late expeditions. There 
appears no doubt that further exploration will be made. The differ- 
ences between Capt. Austin, R.N., and Capt. Penny who does not carry 
the R.N, appended to his name, have not been cleared up to the satis- 
fac:ion of all the commentators; and there are not wanting some who 
accuse the official Board of screening their comrade, at the expense of 
the merchant seaman.—We rejoice to hear that there is a talk amongst 
Arctic officers (now @ numerous body) of getting up a testimonial to 
Mr. Henry Grinnell. 





P. 8. Since the above was in type the Canada, Cunard steamer, of 
the 18th inst. from Liverpool, has been announced at Halifax. It is 
stated that Louis Napoleo. still maintains himself in power; but (and 
very significant is the but) that great alarm and disaffection prevailed; 
that several additional departments have been declared in a state of 
siege ; and that several legions of the National Guard have been dis- 
armed for showing uneasy symptoms. All this does not look as if the 
presumptuous usurper were destined to enjoy along rule. May his 
downfall be a speedy one! Large numbers of the Montagnards have 
fled the country. So much the better. The middle-classes wil! be more 
free for action, when rid of the Socialists and Red Republicans. 





Last week, w> had a word to say touching the affair of the Prome- 
heus, American steamer, and the English gun-brig, Express. The fol- 
owing plain statement of the facts of tae case made its appearance in 
the Tribune of Saturday, and our readers’ attention is invited to it. 


San Juan vet Norre, (Greytown.) 
Friday, Dec. 5, 1851. 

The citizens of the United States, residing in San Juan Del Norte, or 
Greytown, deeming it necessary that a correct account of the late af 
fair in the Harbour of this Port should be placed before the American 
people respectfully request the publication in The Tribune of the fol- 
lowing statement :— 

The port of San Juan del Norte (Greytown) is a free port. All arii- 
cles imported or exported are free of duty. The City Government con- 
sists of a Council, of which Mr. Green, the English Consul, is Chair- 
man. The Counvil is composed of five members exclusive of the Chair- 
man, who are chosen annually by general election of the citizeny, 
The names of the present Council are Wm. Gray, Henry L. Stevenson, 
Augustine Sigand, Samuel Shepherd and James Geddes. Messrs. 
Gray and Stevenson are Americans ; Mr. Sigand is a Frenchman; Mr, 
Shepherd is a native of this coast; and Mr. Geddes is a Scotchman.— 
Each member of the Council is a Magistrate, by right of office, and any 
act whether relating to the City or Harbour oust be approved by the 
Council before it can become a law. There is a regularly organized pol- 
ice for the maintenance of order, a City attorney to discharge the usu- 
al duties of that office and a Port Captain and Port Surgeon, whose 
duty it is to board all vessels entering the harbour.—All vessels enter- 
ing the harbour are required to pay harbour dues except the English 
Mail Steamers, and these vessele are exempt simply because they bring 
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and receive # mail to and from this place.—The same privilege is offer- 
ed to the Steamers of any other country that will in like manner deli- 
ver and receive @ mail to and from the countries from which they 
come. 

The steamship Prometheus commenced her regular trips to this port 
in July last, in conneetion with the transit steamers on the River and 
Lake, and the steamers from San Francisco to San Juan del Sur. The 
authorities of this town granted to the Company the privilege of occa- 
pying a certair Sortion of land on the opposite or north side of the 
harbour, for the purpose of fitting up the river ste~ sera, discha: 
coal, &c. There appeared to be @ disposition on t'.c part of the Muni- 
cipal Government here to render to the Company such facilities as 
might be in their power in vow and woes the route; and when 
the first steamer started on her first trip up the river, and grounded on 
a sacd-bar opposite the town, the boats of the British man-of.war Ber- 
muda, then lying in port, were promptly sent to her relief, and assisted 
in getting her off. Previous to the departure of the Prometheus for 
New York, the bill for port charges was presented, and payment refus- 
ed, on the plea that the Company did not recognize the authorities, and 
consequently would not pay. This announcement was received with 
surprise and regret, as it was the wish of the authorities and citizens 
that & good understanding should exist between them and the Com- 


pany. 

The Prometheus ws permitted to depart, and made several > 
each time refusing tc pay as before. Atthe same time all other vessels 
arriving and departing paid the regular charges without a murmur.— 
On the morning of November 21, the Prometheus, being then in port, 
and about star for New York, with a large number of 
on board, among them Mr. Vanderbilt, President of the Canal 
ny, who had just returned from the Lake of Nicaragua, whither he 
had been with the new lake steamer Central America, was presented 
with the usual bill of charges, including those due on former oceasions, 
and payment again refused. A warrant was then issued, with the 
approval of the Council, for the arrest of the captain of the steamer for 
the debt. The captain of the port, with some of the policemen went 
on board, and on serving the process the captain of the steamer refused. 
On this the ape captain with his men retired, at the same time gi 
notice that the steamer would not be permitted to proceed to sea un 
the debt was paid. A few minutes afterward, the Prometheus was 
dropping down the harbor, and immediately the English brig-of-war 
Express got under weigh and fired a blank cartridge. The steamer 
still continued to drift toward the mouth of the harbor when the brig 
sent a shot across her bow, and another astern of her, when she return- 
“ Ag her anchorage, and Mr. Vanderbilt came ashore and paid the 

ebt. 

It is a matter of regret to the Americans residing in San Juan that 
such an occurrence should have taken place. Nearly one-half of the 
improved property is held, and more than one-half of the business is 
done, by Americans. For good order and fcr safety of life and proper- 
ty, this town will compare favourably with any other in any country, 
and while Chagres has established an unenviable reputation, and San 
Juan del Sur and Virgin Bay are following the same course, San Juan 
del Norte or Greytown presents the contrast of good order and safety, 
whilst almost surrounded with Spanish American anarchy. There 
seems an anomaly in the fact that while the Prometheus recognizes 
no authority in this town, that she calls upon the authorities to 
assist her in quelling insubordination on board. It is but a short 
time ago that the captain of the Prometheus applied directly to the 
Captain of the English brig of war in the harbor for assistance, in the 
event of a difficulty with his passengers, which he anticipated. 

The Americans here deem the Mosquito question a-matter to be 
settled between the Governments interested, and until that is done, 
that in order to maintain the laws and give protection to citizens and 
strangers, the usual port charges, as well as all other taxes levied b 
the Council, should be paid. And it may be here added that Ameri- 
cans in buying property, landed or other, or accepting office under this 
Government, are not required to relinquish a single right they may 
possess as American citizens. 

We the undersigned American merchants in this town certify the 
foregoing statement to be correct, and should it be necessary, you are 
at liberty to use our names in connection therewith. 

Respectfully, Henry L. Stevenson, Bens. Curnton, Wa. H. De- 
Forest, P. F. Mancosos, Wm. Gray, Jos. V. Perez, Nick Boinvin. 


From the tenor of this account it seems likely that the American 








] wer-steamer Saranet; ow her arrival ot-ea-Suen; wilt bring ber 


guns to bear upon any vessel of her own flag endeavouring to evade 
payment of port-dues; and as it is stated that the Prometheus has been 
hitherto the only defaulter, it is to be hoped that no collision will oc- 
cur. What will the commanding officers of the British and American 
ships-of-war do jointly, if appealed to by the authorities of the port, 
and requested to enforce their regulations against a ship belonging te 
any third country? There is a nice point. 

The Senate of the U. 8. has referred to its Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations the Pregident’s communication hereon.—In the House of Repre- 
sentatives a communication has been received from the Secretary of 
State, relative to the French and British Naval forces available on the 
coast of Cuba, and to the alleged treaty between Great Britain, France, 
and Spain. Mr. Webster has no official knowledge of any such treaty 
relative to the protection of Cuba, and does not recommend any aug- 
mentation of the American home squadron. : 





M. Kossuth had the place of honour in our last issue; but, as we 
have already observed, he no longer cccupies the first place before the 
public of New York. It is not only, that “‘ out of sight out of mind” 
applies particularly to communities in which feverish excitement 
is absolutely characteristic of the state of feeling—the triumph of 
Louis Napoleon has shown so small a Republican spirit prevalent in 
France, that doubts necessarily are thrown upon the feasibility and 
wisdom of a crusade against European despotism, which has been so 
vehemently advocated of late by certain journals and coteries here. 
For, (and we wish this point to be specially marked) M. Kossuth has 
been so consistently inconsistent in representing himself at one moment 
as the advocate of the Hungarian cause alone, and at another as the 
champion of European democracy in general, that it is no wonder if his 
hearers and followers view him mainly in the latter capacity, since it 
appeals more broadly to theirsympathies. Hence the reaction against 
Kossuth—or, to speak more correctly, the waning of his extraordinary 
influence. 

The members of the Bar gave him a grand entertainment on Friday 
of last week, differing mainly from others, inasmuch as Judge Duer 
ventured to drop @ hint, to the effect that the expression of popular 
feeling was not to be interpreted into an assurance that the Govern- 
ment of the U. 8S. either would intermeddle, or ought to intermeddle, in 
European affairz, The Judge boldly ran counter to the feeling then 
prevalent, and of course paid the pszalty. Neither the dignity of his 
office, nor the propriety of his words saved him from being ‘* put down” , 
but we beg leave to record a respectful tribute of admiration at his 
endeavour to set the guest and the company right.—Something similar 
occurred at a banquet given to Kossuth in Philadelphia on Wednesday, 
when Col. Montgomery fcllowed the cue of Judge Duer; but in this 
case the warning elicited some tokens of applause—a sure sign that 
the Kossuth fever is abating. —The reception of the great Hungarian 
Was very enthusinctic in the ef'r of Drother!y Love: hntgape-hat 
marred of its interest by the temporary indieposition of its abject, who 
was compelled to substitute brief addresses for elaborate harangues> 
and was unable to participate in all the ceremonies in big honour. We 
have no space for tracking his movements. 





A British fleet is reported to be off Vera Cruz, with the intention of 
blockating that port, and so enforcing payment of the long outstanding 
Mexican debt ; the rumour of the motive for this visit requires con- 
firmation. Inthe mean time internal revolutiouary movements are 
tearing the Republic to pieces ; but here, as in fifty other places, the 
limits of a weekly paper compel ug to omit all detail. 
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The Library"of Congress—s besutiful and interesting lounge for 
strangers at Washington—was destroyed by fire on Wednesday. At 
one period the safety of the entire Capitol was threatened. 





Nothing later from Montreal than last Saturday, the 20th inst. At 
that date the election returns show 37 Ministerialist, 31 Cpposition, 
and 6 Independent Members returned. Among the first are Messrs; 
Chaveau, Hincks, Cartier, Rolph, Taché, Tessier, Cauchon, Cameron, 
Chabot,and Drummond. Amongst the second areSir A. McNab, Messrs. 
Boulton, Merritt, Prince, Sanborn, Macdonald, and Robinson.—Mr. 
Baldwin has lost his election, having been beaten by Mr. Hartman, as 
was Mr. Price by Mr. Gamble. 


Trinity College, Toronto, is to be opened on the 15th of next month ; 
and ws cannot but feel that if distinguished men receive unmeasured 
public adulation for their efforts to work uncertain political good out 
of positive social evil, it behoves us to pay a respectful tribute of con- 
gratulation on this approaching event, to Dr. Strachan, the venerable 
Diocesan of Toronto, To his unwearied zeal is that flourishing city 
mainly indebted for this sound and valuable institution. May he live 
to se its usefulness exemplified. 








Tus Bunv Kino or Hanover.—The King, notwithstanding his 
infirmity of blindness, has taken on himself the personal command of 
the army of his kingdom. A Hanoverian letter says—‘* When a Gar- 
man Prince declares himself commander-in chief of the armed force, 
he signifies that the ariay ceases to be under the control of a respon- 
sible Minister.”’ “In the unfortunate position of the King, the com- 
mand can only now be exercised by his first aide-de-camp, under the 
Camarilla which cannot fail to surround a prince reduced to depend 
wholly on the eyes of others.” 





“The despotic governments are becoming increasingly jealous of the 
correspondents of the London jeurnals. The correspondent in Austria 
of the Daily Vews, who had arrived, after expulsion from Vienna, on 
the Ist inst., was arrested at Berlin at an early hour, and kept under 
arrest until the departure of the Hamburg train, at six in the evening, 
by which he was compelled to leave Berlia and the territory of Prussia. 
No reasons were given, except that the order was issued on polizeiliche 

nden, on ** reasons of police.” A representation was made to the 
Foreign Office, through the English Embassy, but no answer had been 
received.——A local paper says, that a body of gentlemen in Sydney, 
at the head of whom are the Colonial Secretary end the Speaker of the 
Legislative Council; have determined upon offering the Queen of 
England “a crown of pure gold”—an emblem of her Sovereignty and 
of her people's loyalt . not iess than their determination to uphold the 
law which she dispe .-es ——It is stated that the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy of Ireland have resolved aot to celebrate the rites of marriage 
between a Protestant woman and Roman Catholic man,unless the woman 
consents that all the children shall be brought up as Roman Catholics. 
It is added, that Dr. Wiseman will uphold the priesthood of England in 
@ similar determination ——The Ackworth estate near Pontefract, so 
wg, the possession of Mr. John Gully, late M. P., has been purchased 
by Mr Harry Hill, for many years well known in sporting circles. —— 
Mr. W. H. G. Kingston suggests that a portion of the Crystal Palace 
be set apart for the purpose of founding a colonial museum, on such a 
ecale as to afford a complete and correct notion of our vast colonial pos- 
sessions, whether as regards their soil, climate, productions, vegetable 
and animal, or manufactures.——The Milan Gazette announce; that 
Count Tedeschi, ev forty, has been condemned to death for having 
circulated revolutionary pamphlets; but that Marshal Radetzky has 
commuted the punishment to ten years’ imprisonment in irons. —— 
Every man’s cottage at Crewe is lighted with gas at a cost of 14d. per 
week ——The North Shields Theatre has been burned down.—— Very 
heavy falls of snow have taken place in some parts of the south of France. 
n so great that the roads 
impracticable ——Venice is the head quarters of legitimacy. 
The Graad Duke Constantine intends to winter there. Several noble Rus- 
sian — have likewise enesged — in the rpaleace eee the 
y season. Count Dem the 
Paneer ebes parece te Fale 


(Dake of je Berri 
were expected. Don,Carlos likewise ere. — iere, who 
hag recently come to his title, sailed on the 23th ult. in his new schooner 
yacht, thecelebrated American clipper, for Gibraltar and other ports in 
the Mediterranean, intending to return to England in the spring.——The 
Princess Montleart, mother of the late King Charles Albert of Sardinia, 
has just died in Paris, at the age of 72——A new troupe of Tyrolese 
Minstrels has appeared with success in London. ——In the Court of 
Common Pleas £25 Gomnqne were recently given to the friends of a 
child who had been bitten by a savage dog. ——M. de Lamartine still 
continues go ill that he will be unable to take any part in politics dur- 

ng the winter.——A letter from Naples, of the [4th, states that the 
of Naples is forming a camp of observation at Cepua. It is to be 
om posed of 50,000 men.—— It was reported in Berlin, on the 29th ult., 
that the Hungarian agent, Patocki, arrested in Rendsburg for at- 
tempting to seduce the Austrian soldiers of the garrison from their al 
legiance, had been shot by sentence of a court-martial ——A Van Die- 
man’s Land journal says that a waterfall, which has a clear fall of 600 
feet, has been discovered in a rocky gorge of the Gray Mountain. cta 
distance of about twenty miles from Hobart town. ——The tableau of 
‘plastic work, extending about eighteen feet in front, and ten feet wide 
och ee a rural féte ata suburban chateau belonging to the 
e of Sexe Coburg Gotha, the birth-place of Prince Albert, exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace, has been sold by auction in London for the com- 
vely trifling sum of £26, Its original cost was about £800 —— 
Bombay Guardian says, ‘It is intimated that the ex-Raja of 
ig abuut to proceed to England that he may give his daughter 
the a ofa Christain education.”——An international copy. 
— treaty is in pr 


ogress between France and Spain.——The Ear! of 
has been re-elected President of the Royal Society for the ensu- 
ing year.——Eugene Sue is one of the politi 
Appotututents. 


prisoners in Paris. 
John Avgustus Loyd, Esq., to be H. M.’s Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul-General 








to the Republic of Bolivia —The Hon. R. Edwardes, first paid Attaché to the 
Embassy at Paris, to be Sec of Legation at Frankfort.—J. A. Le Suer, Esq, 
Postmaster at the Cape of G Hope.— Lieut.-Col. J Cornell Chads, late of the 


ist W. I. . is + ey President and Senior member of Council of the Vir- 
Islands. —Capt. J. R. Booth, B.N., Lieat.-Governor of Montserrat.—Mr. R. 
Wilmot, Surveyor-General of New Brunswick. 
Army. 
of oy Now Lt-A J H Elliott to be Adj, v 
Robbins. 7th Drag Gda; J J Nunn to be Lr by pur, 
v W 8S Wood, who ret; Lt Dowbiggen to be A Lee v Middletsn, who 
resigns the Adjcy only. Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds; Lt and Cap G@ W « Hig- 
ginson to be Adj, v his Serene H Prince W A Edward of Saxe- Weimar, 
peocirians Se Adjcy only, 2d Ft; F 8 Steele, Gent, to be Ens without par, v 
Lord C E Hay. 3d Fi ;J B Dennis, Gent, to be Ens without pur, v Ram 
» pro. ah Pe; Lt T Martin, from 18th Ft, to be Capt without pur, v De. 
dismissed by the sentence of a General Court-martial; Lt M H Dow. 
biggio, from 7h Ft, to be Lt, v Rainsbottom, dismissed by the sentence of a 
General Court-martial; Ens P Robertson, from the Cape Mounted Riflemen, to 
be Lt without pur, ¥ anes dismissed by the sentence of a General Court-mar- 
tial, Sth Ft; Sec Lt WH P Meara to be First Lt by pur, v Knapp, who ret; 
Ens G H J M Chapman, from 6th Fé, to be See Lt by pur, v Meara; Lt FB 
Forster, from 64th Fi to be Paymaster, v Powter, who ret on half pay. 7th Ft; 
Ens§ de Courcy O'Grady, from 64th Ft, to be Lt without pur, v Dowbiggin, app 
to 41st. 18h Fe; Ens F H Suckling to be Lt without pur, v Martin. pro in 4th 
Ft; Ens T Esmonde, from 77th Ft, to be Ens, v Canavan, pro; Gent Cadet G H 
Pocklington, from the Ri Mil Coll, to be Eng without pur, v Suckling. 26th Ft; 
Eins W Mosse to be Lt by pur, v Thomas, who ret. 47th Ft; Ens J A Lowry to 
be Liby pur, v Perceval, whoret. 49h Ft; Lt C Adams to be Capt, by pur, v 
who ret; Ens A 8 Armstrong to be Lt by pur, v Adams. 5ist Ft; Ens 
R © Glover to be Lt by pur, v Nunn, who ret. 54th Ft; Ens C 4 Thomson to 
be Lt, without pur, v Cave, pro; A R Ord, Gent, to be Ens, without pur, v Thom- 
son, pro. 64th Ft; Ens F F etdttacen, to be Lt without pur, v O'Grady, whose 
withoat pur, has been cancelled; Lt S de Courcy O Grady, from 7th Ft, to 
beh, v Hatchison, whose pre by pur has been cancelled ; Lt T E Lamb: rt, from 
half-pay 47th Ft, to be Lt, v F B Forster, app Paymaster Sth Ft ; Assist-Surg R 
T Buckle, MD, from the Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Short, dec. 76th Ft; Gent 
Cadet BE W F Acton, from RI Mil Coll, to be Bas without pur, v Colthurst, app 
to 83d Ft. 77th Fe; Gent Cadet W J Carden. from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens, v 
Esmonde, app to 18th Ft. e0th Ft; Ens W Paterson to be Lt without pur, v 
Hickson, dec; Gent Cadet R Poore, from RI Mil Coll, to be Ens without pur, v 
Paterson. 83d Ft; Ens F H D Marsh tobe Lt without pur, v Mainwaring, app 
Adjt; Eas J N Colkthurst, from 76th Ft, to be Ens, vy Marsh; Lt EB M H Main- 


Wink-Orrice, Dec. 5.—5th 
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pe to be Adjt,v Hall dee. 8%h Ft; Brevet Lt Col R Vandelenr, from half. 
poy Unatt, so be Maj, v Brevet Lt Col R Lewis, who ex; Brevet-Maj C R Eger. 
ton to be ™aj bg! v Vandeleur, who ret; Lt B D Moore to be Capt by pur, v 
Egerton; Lit White to be Capt by pur, v Cane, who ret; Ens A Niton to 
be Lt by pur, v Moore; Ens C Heycock to be Lt by pur, v White; J L Id, 
Gent, to be Ens by pur, v Nixon ; Gent Cadet F Kuatchbull, from RI Mil Coll, to 
be Ers by pur, v Heycock. 95:h Ft; Ens AJ J Macdonald to be Lt without 
pur,v mages “od vo Gent Cadet G Clerk, from the Ri Mil Coll, to be Ens with. 
out pur, v Macdonald. 2d WI Regt; LtJ Harger to be Capt withou: pur, v 
Howell, dec. 3d W I Regt; Ens H J Rainsford to be Lt without pur, v Hardy, 
dec; Ens R G Palmer tobe Lt without pur, v Rainsford, whose pro without pur 
has been cancelled, F T Greatrex, Gent. to be Ens without pur, v Palmer, pro. 

Hosritar Starr.—Acting Assist-Surg 8 Moore to be Assist-Surg to the 
Forces, v Buckle, app to 64th Ft. 

Tue Brevet.—The following general officers have been selected by his Grace 
the Commander-in-Chief for the pay of 25s. per diem. consequent upon the late 
Brevet +—Major-General, P. Brown, M. Fane, Sir J. M. Wallace, the Hon. John 
Finch, J. eas W. G. Moore, J. Campbell, W. G. Cochrane, H. Somerset, 
N. Wodehouse, G. A. Wetherall, J. Simpson, J. F. Love, Sir D. Macgregor, N. 
Hamilton, Sir J. Dennis, C. A, F. Bentinck, J. G. Baumgardt, Sir R. Nickle, and 
C. S. J. Arbuthnot. 

Rovat MILITARY ASY¥LUM.—NMaj..Gen. Paget, Aide de-Camp to the Master 
General of the Ordnance, is to succeed Maj -Gen. Brown as Commandant of the 
Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea. 


Navy. 


Promotions FOR Arctic Service.—The following promotions for service in 
Captain Austin’s late Arctic expedition have been made. The commissions are 
dated back to Oct. 11, 1851 :—Lieuts, R D Aldrech, late first of the Resolute; J 
B Cator, late in command of the screw tender Intrepid ; and F G M‘Clinwceh, late 
first of the Assistance, to the rank of commanders —Mates, R F Hamilton, L L 
m4 | and J P P Cheyne to be lieuts.—Assist-Surgs, T R Pickthorn, J Ward, and 
C Ede to be surgeons.—Clerk, E F Harrison to be purser.—Capt Austin, C B, 
is to have some home appoiutment ; and Capt Ommanney has been rewarded with 
the deputy cor:ptrollership of the coast guard.—We are surprised to find that 
Lieut Osborne has not been included in the list of promotions. It was generally 
expected that the great zeal, ability, and enterprise, which he displayed, would 
have been jusily rewarded with promotion. 

PRomotions.—Commanders W B Monypenny and H J Douglas to be Capts.— 
Lieut J Crawshaw Bailey, commanding the Sharp steam-sloop on the 
south-east coast of America station, to be Commander. 

APPOINTMENTS. —Commander Edward Tatham to command the Fury, 6, pad- 
dle-wheel sieam sloop of 515-horse power, commissioned at Woolwich for service 
in the Mediterranean.—Commr @ Hancock to the London, 92, at Sheerness.—— 
Lieats, E Chambers, flag lieut tothe Britunnia, 120; F A Close, tothe Blenheim 
screw.ship, Portsmouth; T H M Martin, to the Fury steam-sloop, Woo! wich.— 
Surgeons, J Rees, tothe Britannia ; J Taylor to the Tortoise, 12, storeship at the 
Island of Ascension; J Stirling, M D, recently serving in the Geyser, to the Fury 
steam sloup at Woolwich, for service on the Mediterranean station. 

A Portsmouth letier of the Sth inst. says, “ The Britannia, 120, bas tis day 
hoisted the pendant as flag ship of the Commander-in-Chief elect of the Mediter- 
ranean. The flag of Rear-Admiral Prescott, C B, was at the same time transfer 
red from her mizen to that of the Iidustrious, 72, which until lately carried it, 
where it will remain until the Neptune, 120, is ready to receive it. The Neptune 
was also commissioned this day by Captain Yates, late of the Britannia, whica 
~will be docked, if possible, to-morrow, to be overhauled.” 

The Retribution, steam-frigate, Capt Warden, from the Cape, the Flying Fish, 
12, Commr Patey. from the Coast of Africa. and the F/y. 14, Commr Oliver, from 
New Zealand, have arrived home. The two latter will be paid off; also the 
Havannah, 19, Capt Erskine, from Australia. 

ApMIRaLTY, Nov. 26.—Corps of Royal Marines; Lieut-Coi T Wearing to be 
Col See Comm, v Whylock, who ret on full pay; Brevet Maj F Graham to be 
Lieut-Col, v Wearing; First Lieat C W Adair to be Capt, v Graham; Sec Lieut 
E G Stokes to be First Lieut, v Adair; First Lieut V Cooke to be Adjt, v Adair, 
pro to Capt. ; 

ADMIRALTY, Dec. 2.—The Government of the United States having presented 
medals to certain officers and seamen of Her Majesty's ships Endymion, Alarm, 
and Daring, for their exertions in saving several of the officers and crew of the 
United States brig Somers, in the harbour of Vera Cruz, on the 10th of December, 
1£46, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty have given notice that they have 
received the medals in question, and that they are now ready for delivery at the 
Admiralty, Whitehall. 





@bituary. 


Basit. Montacu, Esq, Q. C.—Basil Montagu, an eminent philosophical and 
legal writer, was the illegitimate son of the well-known statesman, John fourth Earl 
of Sandwich, many years First Lord of the Admiralty, by the unfortunate Miss 
Margaret Reay, who was assassinated, in 1779, by her afflicted lover, Rev. Mr. 
Hackman. The tragic affair, which created immense interest at the time, and 
which gave rise to various romantic stories, is tobe found in most series of judi- 
a inve especially in o collection of celebrated trials recently pub 


ter House He was called to the English bar by the Honou ; 
ye Inn, the 19th of May, 1798, and oon obtained considerable practice as a con- 
veyancer. It was, however, by hi legal authorship and reporting that Mr. Montagu 
became particularly distinguis ed in the profession. His various works and reports 
on the subject, principally, of the Law of Bank: —— were of high estimation and 
lasting utiliy. His fame in this branch of forensic learning procured him the ap- 
poinument of a Commissioner of Bankruptcy. Mr, Montagu wrote also on philo- 
sophical subjects. Among his productions of this tendency were ‘ bis ge of 
Divines and Philosophers ;” “ Selections from Taylor, Hoo er, Bishop Hall, and 
Bacon.” He edited a superb edition of Lord Bacon's works, in 17 volumes. An 

other bent which the mind of Montagu took placed him bythe side of Romilly and 
Mackintosh in the great cause of humanity. Basil Montagu had in his nature an 
abhorrence of depriving any living thing of life, and with regard to his own diet 
he totally abstained from animal food. — This led him to bestow his active atten 

tion towards putting a stop to the judicial slaying of his fellow-creatures. Tn 1809 
he published * Opinions of Different Authors on the Punishment of Death.” The 
work was 80 well : received, that he added a second and a third voluvse to it, In 
1811, when the important question occupied Parliament, he edited “The Debates 
on a Bill tor Abolishing the Punishment of Death for Stealing ina Dweiling- 
house.” In 1815 he reprinted a tract avatars gestenes 1801, called * Fung 

ing not Punishment enough for Murderers.” r. Basil Montagu, who had some 
years ago been made a Queen's counsel, died at Boulog ic on the 27th ult., in the 


82d year of his age. 

Mr. Sapio.—This once celebrated tenor singer was born in London, in 1792, 
In hi life he was pase to Queen Caroline, consort of George [V. He made 
fe Re raresce on the metropolitan stage at Drary Lane, the 1s! Dee. 1814, 
as the Seraskier, in the “ Siege of Belgrade,” and he soon attained and long pre. 
served a high vocal reputation. Sapio's career was chiefly in Ireland andthe pro- 
vinces, Braham and Vaughan occupying the metropolitan field. Mr. Sapio sang 
at the Lyceum and Drury-lane Theatre : he had a good stage presence ; his voice 
was of good quality, and his style was declamatory and energetic. We regret to 
learn that he died in distressed circumstances, and has left a widow unprovided 


ae James WILKINSON, R.N.—Thié. distinguished officer departed this 
life at three o'clock yesterday afternoon, at ard, near West Cowes, after an 
illness of only a few bours’ duration. He was hale and hearty the day preceding, 
and actively employed superintending the business of his farm. Captain Wilkin. 
son was dine d at the capture of Don Miguel's fleet by Admiral Na- 

ier: at that time he was better known as Commedore Reeves. When the com- 
mand of Dou Pedro's flee: was given to the gallant Napier, his first business was 
te start for Cowes, to secure the services of Wilkinson as second in command, 
than whom a more gallant officer never trod the quarter-deck, 

atH oF PRuiessnitz.—Priessnitz, the celebrated founder of bydropath 

Pe Graefenberg on the 26th of November, at the age of 52. In the morning oF 
that day Priessnitz was up and stirring at an early hour, but complained of the 
cold, and had wood brought int wake a large fire. His friends had for sone 
time believed him to be esa from dropsy of the chest, and at their earnest 
entreaty he consented 10 take a little medicine, “It is of no use.” He would see 
no physician, but remained to the last true to his profession. About 4 o’-lock in 
the aiideneen of the 26th he asked 10 be carried to bed, and upon being laid down 
he expired. 

Tue AUTHOR oF THE “AmBeR WitcH.”—The pastor, Wilhelm Meinhold, 
the author of the Amber Witch, died on Sunday at Charlouenburg. He was one 
of the leaders of the old Lutheran party in Pomerania, but had for some years lived 
in retiremement. His son Fas joined the Catholic Church.—Berlin letter, 3d inst. 

At Charlton-house, Malmesbury, the Earl of Suffolk, aged 75.—Lt. J. C. See- 
combs. R.N.—At Beverlev, Rear-Admiral Hoag Gage Morris, in the 83d year 
of his age.—At his residence, Quay-street, Manchester, aged 70, Peter Clare, I’. 
R.A B., the intimate friend and companion of Dr. Dalton, aad for many years sec- 
retary, and afterwards one of the vice presidems, of the Manchester Literary ani 
Philosophical Society.— Suddenly, at C xford, Lt. Hansard, R.A.—Mr. John Tay- 
lor Crook of Liverpool, long and extensively engaged in the American passenger 
trade, and consignee to a large fleet of ships known as the Black Star Line of New 
York packets.—At Fasque, Kincardineshire, Sir John Gladstone, Bart., in the 87th 

ear of his age-—.t Hayes place, Lissongrove, Rear. Admiral C. F. Daly, 0.B.— 

n London, Dr. Algernon Frawpton.—At Chesham-place, the Lady Caroline 
King.—Mr. George unbar, Professor of Greek Literature at the University of 
Edinburgh —At his residence, at Canterbury, in his re ow eg Baskerville, 
Esq., late Inspector of Riding Officers, H. M. C.—At Whiteford house, Cornwall. 
Sir William Pratt Cail, Bart., aged 70 —Suddenly, at Southsea, Lt. F’. Gray,R. N. 
— At Newark, W. Farnworth Handley, Esq, late M.P., for Newark.—Li. J. 
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ing, and ill-paid manager, Max Maretzek. The house was only moderately fj 
a the occasion was one which should have drawn forth all those a. 
so much enjoyment to ti.s beneficiaire, and the entertainment was on ; 
such rare excellence as New York seldom witnesses. A cast 50 good is ind 
7 beta found, rales it be in Paris, London, or St. Petersburg. Bosio - 
Pee ug’ pitied rivals ; each did her best and did thoroughly well. The 
~ oe. red eee though her part is a slight one, lifted it into importance. 
ae ~ ied air, “ Robert, toi que j'aime,” came from her lips with 
- y reshness that surprised even her many admirers. In taking leave of thig 
avourite artist, we must record our sense of her constant and reliable efforts. p 
the thermometer at blood heat, or at zero—be the house full and enthusisstic a 
thinly attended and apathetic—it ta al] the same with Signcra Bosio; the Sider, 
may be sure that she will do her pan to the best of her abilities. Steffanone x 
we hinted last week, entered con amore to the character of Alice, playing it wi . 
exceeding simplicity and tight conception t the earlier portions, becoming d : 
impassioned in the latter, and exhibiting less then usual of the habicual data 
her force, In the third act, when beset by Bertram she takes refage at the f 4 
of the Cross, her singing aod acting were deservedly *oplauded.— Of Marini tr 
Bettini’s capabilities, so often noticed in these columns, We have nothing etal 
say, save that they are cast in their right places, and that tin former really m . 
look at his wretched phiz in a glass when he is painted as the “oid te 
coadjutor, and not saffer himself to be turned out of band with the Sa of i 
mysterious personage—the Zany of a child’s alphabet book—always » nonen rs 
in our mind, until we saw Marini as Bertram.—The choristers, to our thinking 
surpassed the orchestra on Monday,— As regards the getting up of this piece. which 
has been in Europe made the vehicle for magnificent display, we must give Mare 
zek the credit for particularly good taste in these scenic affairs. He does na 
attempt too much, and does not jumble up discordant materials.—In the same way 
Mlle. Celeste, though not exactly a Taglioni in the Lady Abbess's part, shows dis. 
cretion and gets through it passably. 
Bon voyage, Max Maretzek, if you really are bound to New Orleans; but le: 
New York ere long have another taste of your quality, and may those who profess 
themeelves to be patrons of the Italian Opera show a little more gratitude for pas: 
efforts, and a little more alertness in turning out for your benefit. . 


Concert oF Miss Catnenine Haygs.—The “Swan” is onae more amon 
us, and gave her first concert on Tuesday evening. Metropolitan Hall ct 
politan Hall was weil 
filled on the occasion. We are glad both on our own account and Miss Hayes 
that she has begun to sing again and with such success, for so sweet and al 
plished a vocalist one cannot hear but with increasing pleasure. This pleasure is 
always unqualified in her performance of operatic music, which she sings with 
remarkable brilliancy and finish of style; and if we do not enjoy ber English 
ballad-singing quite as much, it does not diminish aught of oar admiration of her 
as avery uncommon vocalist in her peculiar department. We wish—as we hare 
always wished—that Miss Hayes were better supported. She eminently deserves 
it. A Salvi and a Belletti are as much due to her capacity and genius, as they 
are due to any other singer whatever, The same is trus of a superior orehestrs) 
force. Her musical accompaniments, both vocal and instrumental, are, in our 
opinion, far below her own standpoint of excellence. We consider ita positive 
infliction (and we say it after naving struggled with our desire to be pleased for s 
long time) to listen to such a performer as Mr. Braham. Hibs style is alt ogether 
false and meretricious, entirely devoid of all heartiness and musical sincerity 
The great abuse in his singing is the portamento, by which he impresses his entire 
performance with that sicklied sentimentality, so marked, fur instance, in the 61g 
“ Oft in the stilly night.” Mr. Mengis is superior to him every way. We sts. 
pect that in actual opera this gentleman might do extremely well. He seems to 
miss the animation thrown into a style by action and gesticulation—at least so we 
judge from the pantomime he broke into, in one of his songs on Puesday evening, 
The singing of Mr. Mengis is at least fresh and healthy, strongly eontrasting in this 
respect with Mr. Braham’s. 
But neither of these gentlemen belong in the same category of artists with Miss 
Hayes. She is a first-rate artist, and none but those who rank among the “ firsi- 
rates’ in their own peculiar department ought to be, or to Aave been, in associe. 
tion with her. We say ought—we speak of it as a matter of policy, on the part of 
those who made the preliminary arrangements, The evident inferiority of any 


one of the artists conected with Miss Hayes attaches itself (in the ar it. 
pieesion) Wo Niles rrayes bersetraud Wer vows weer eare 


sure that her success would have been far more brilliant in this country, if care 
had been taken that her musical support were (as in another distingaished in- 
stance) quiie correspondent with her own merits, and if the same orchestra! dis- 
cipline, the same unity of organization under one leader, and the same high tone of 
breeding and deferential cuurtesy had been evident in one case as the other, thas 
making an impression upen the public, snd securing its thorough respect for the 
enterprise. 

But it is useless tocarp at what might have been, when it is onr earnest desire 
to pay admiring tribute to Miss Hayes herself, and see her in her trae position be- 
fore the public. We thought, the other night, that nothing could be more be aati- 
ful than the exquisite sensibility and pathos of her singing. The feeling with 
which she envelopes a tone is delicate as the fragrance of a flower : almost too ¢el- 
icate to be perceptible in so large a place as a spacious hall; quite delicate enough 
to b» brushed away by any rude blast, like that, for instance, which often comes 
from an unrepressed and clamorous orchestra, marring and destroying the becaty 
of some of her most exquisite piano passages. We observed one or two eases uf 
this, and felt equal regret for the sweet singer herself and the audience. There 
is certainly nothing snore vexatious than where a performer is evidently making 
a point in her singing, to be thus signally thwarted, It requires, we think, «0a 
ture of an organization similarly delicate with her own to appreciate Miss Hayes. 
Most ears hear only the palpable ¢one, and the more or less rapid mechanical exe 
cution : the senses of but few are open to the quality of a tone, its delicate and re- 
fined shading, the fleeting emotion which is breathed into it, and the tender sen- 
sibility it bears with it from the singers heart. And yet by losing this, we lose 
the best point in Miss Hayes, for this is a peculiar attribute of ber style, and one 
we think we could never hear enough of. The distances are so great in Metropo- 
litan Hall, that we must listen very intently (unless close to the stage) or this ca- 
joyment is notsecured, These distances, by the way, are evade, for many, o> 
necessarily grea? The public have probably already become aware of the (per 
haps) pardonable, though vexatious artifice resorted to, by way of giving a balls 
full appearance, of distributing people about at the extremities of the room (ac- 
cording to the numbered tickets) though there may be plenty of ascceupied seats 
further up, which remain vacant all the evening. Surely, so long a5 there ere 
good seats, the public are entitled to them, according to che regular order of pre- 
cedence, ir secaring tho ticket , ; 
Miss Hayes gives her Jast concert this evening; and Jenny Lind gives the first 
of her farewell concerts on Tuesday the 30th inst. at Metropolitan Hal!.—To these 
may be added Mrs. Bostwick's concerts, which are of weekly oceerrence, and to 
which we purpose soon paying our critical respects, and the anniversary of the 
Musical Fund Society, on Monday.—Music enough in all conseiewee, to contOy 
New York for the loss of the Italian Opere. 


> 


Drama. 


Tue BRroapwaYy—Mr. Brooke has been playing through the week ; and NF 
performance of Richard III. gives us 00 inclination to modify or retract what we 
said of him last Saturday.—On Monday, the much-talked-of Lola Montez ke? 
her debut in a new ballet. 

Burton's —Among the many trifles lately produced at this house Buckstone * 
new two-act comedy of “ Weak Points” should be mentioned, for it is in its “" 
exceedingly clever. The turning point and interest of the piece lies in the «10 
of one Mr ‘Jamis Wheedle (Burton) who possesses great tact in diseoverinz. 


«weak points” of the world. He is an arrant knave and 
ike his 


ning 
and 


playing upon the * , ‘ 
one of those who always agree with everybody, and he is ina fair way to mi 


fortune. But he goes a little too far inthe way of roguery, by forging a co’ 


Hjcil u 





Gwynne, R.N., late of H.M. 8. Tortoise —Brevet Lieut.-Col. Goodman, com- 
manding the division of the 27th Enniskillen regiment, stationed in Dublin, expir- 
ed on Monday night, the Ist inst, in consequence of a severe cald caught in the 
discharge of his military daties.— Suddenly, at Athlone, Lt. Coliington, R. A 


SAusie. 


Tue Iracian Opera Company.—The brief season ciosed on Monday night 











with the performance of Robert le Diable, for the benefit of the zealous, hard work- 


i own “weak points,” by a voyage to Australia, at the expense of his couvtry: 


a will in his own favour, is cornered at last, and made to suffer the penalty of a 

some respects the character resembles that of Jeremy Diddler, with a _— “ 
! Aminadab Sleek and stage villgins,in general, In the hands of the manager 7 a 
re telling and fine part. Blake as Mr. Jolly, the old laughing bachelor, was va 
| able, as was Miss Mary Taylor in the waiting maid. The rest of the company © 
rect as usual. The houses have been good. 
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Notices of New Mélarks 


Aprian; on THE CLovps or THE Minp. By G. P. R. James and 
Maunsell B. Field. New-York, 1852. Appleton.—A romance in one vol- 
ame, the joint production of an English and American mind, working to- 
gether in predetermined harmony, but each preserving its distinctive 
characteristics The time is about the beginning tof this century ; the 
scene is laid ata New England University town which must surely be; 
Newhaven, at a desolate country-house in its neighbourhood, and to- 
wards the close of the book at Charleston, 8. U. The hero, Adrian Brew- 
erton—a descendant from an old English family and whose father is an 
American Tory ofthe Revolutionary War—makes the reader’s acquaint- 
ance as a clever, deeply-read student, strongly tinctured with mysti- 
cism and melancholy. The philosophical vein runs through this entire 
portraiture; and judging both from the preface and from the tale itself, 
the main object of the authors was to discuss again the oft-contend- 
ed question of the advantages or otherwise of class distinctions. Thus 
Adrian, brought into chance contact with the daughter of a reputed 
fisherman, falls in love with, and marries her, forgetting, in his well- 
placed and heartily reciprocated attachment, bis inherited prejudices 
against low birth. His young wife, however. sees with the quickness 
of woman’s perception that he secretly harps upon their disparity of 
blood; and in a fit of sublime but most unnatural self-sacrifice elop2s 
with her maid-cervant, thereby making shipwreck of her own and her 
‘pusband’s happiness. So soon as the latter can think at all, he very pro- 
perly,calls himself to account for his latent aristocratical prejudices, aud 
being adreitly plied with argument he finally surrenders at discretion, 
and is prepared to summon back bis charming wife with the assurance 
that his errors are dispelled, as he has already done by reminding ber 
of her duty—(the latter being, between the reader and ourselves, the 
stronger claim upon her, of the two.) Now we confess to feeling great 
curio. ‘ty when we had reached so far, as to the practical sincerity of 
Mr. Ac ‘ian’s conversion. Would he really wean himself from his in- 
‘born j redilections? Would the authors agree to show him absolutely 
freed rom the payment of that involuntary tribute to name and station, 
which is avowed, defended, and paid in England—disavowed, abused: 
but still paid in America ? And how do Messrs James and Field meet 
the difficulty ? They turn it—that is all. For if Adrian gives way in 
opinion and *‘ the clouds pass away from his mind,” it happens most 
conveniently that his wife’s father at the same identical moment 
is proved to have been a South Carolinian of the best blood in that 
proud State, and connected with old families in England. No wonder 
that the closing page asks ‘‘ who can doubt that Adrian and Ellen wero 
happy » 

The plot—for we have bat touched on its one point of view-—is by no 
means deficient in interest, and in stirring scenes. In fact, they are 
more abundant and melo-dramatic, than would be imagined from what 
we have said above. The description of them is better than the con- 
ception ; and there are passages scattered up and down, that show a 
practised pen and an unexhausted intellect. It will probably better 
please the reader to have a little bit picked up here and there, than 
‘tuat we should attempt to unravel a somewhat complicated story.— 
How are we carried back to 1687 in New England, by this passage in 
an account of a= oid mansion. é 

The upper floors, indeed, were cons'derably more spacious than the under, and 
to prevent them from falling down upon their inferior member, like an extin- 
guisher upon a candle, or a night-cap on a head, the large joists of the flooring pro- 
Jected considerably beyond the wall of the ground floor, as if the people of those 
days had found it more economical to build in the air, than onthe ground. The 

ed, however, assigned another motive for this peculiar style of construction. 
They said that, at the time this house was built, it was by no means an unusual 
occurrence to see two or three hundred personages, nearly naked, with brown 
skins, beautifully painted and feathered, approach a dwelling, and rueh ander the 
eaves, with the design of “bruising the hairy scalp of their enemies,” and that, 
— prevented by a sharp fire of maskorry from above, shez would hew down 
thoi ih tel abteta or Neeak fp aL aR gE ia eer as 
who gave this account of the matter used to pointout a number of round holes, be- 
tween the rafters under the superincumbent protuberance, through which they de- 
elared, the early settlers poured a deadly fire upon the savages. 

Here is a pretty good bit of aristocratic advice from the father of 
Adrian Brewerton, which might be worth attention anywhere. 

“Jf Ihave ever, my dear boy, alluded to the station occupied by your family 

my native country, England,” he said, in concluding the admonitions he thought 
kt to give him, “it has not been with the design of depreciating the institations of 
the land in which our lot is cast. Let the remembrance of the blood that is in 
your veins serve only to keep you from low society, to restrain you from anything 
that is base and dishonourable, and to lead you to every high thought and worthy 
aspiration. A man may be noble, even here, Adrian, with a nobility such as kings 
themselves cannot confer, and neither states nor people can take away. The 
blood of a real gentleman mast, how, have b corrupted and debased, 
if it do not speak out in his acts.” 


_ There is truthful observation in the following ‘hint at one of the 


weaknesses of human nature. 

The eagerness which he had Saatest as a boy in the pursuit, not only of each, 
sut of every object of knowledge placed within his reach, now gee > itself in 
i sort of grasping ambition to attain excellence in all things. In scholarship, in 
lexterity, in bodily activity, in preety with his fellow students, he was eager 
© excel—but to exce! without the appearance of effort. It is a common vanity, 
1ot unfrequently the compeatos of talent, or even of genius; but it soon meets its 
tatural check in the wor!d. 

With one more brief extract we close; and it is worth a library of 
jheological disquisitions. Adrian, the romantic doubter, holds some 
tmprobable eonversations with his future wife; but the climax of one 
\s extremely well put. He has been speculating about future existence, 
ind thus concludes a sentence : 

“T often feel, as J lock forward, as Colanzbus must have felt, when standing on 
he verge of the Atlantic, he looked out upon the mysterious immensity before 
tim, and asked himself, ‘ What beyond ?’ ” 

“Oh, no!” answered the beautiful girl; “Oh, no! he never felt so.” 

“Why not?” asked Adrian suddenly, and almost sharply. ‘‘ Why should he 
not feel so 7" 

“B ,”” she replied, in a low, timid, but very grave tone, “ because he had 
he certainty of science; and had you true faith, you would have the certainty of 
‘evelation.’ 

» Adrian almost started. 

Though a single duodecimo, there is matter enough in this work for 
@ lengthened criticism ; and we accordingly commend it to the notiee 
of those who have more space and time for its careful examination. 








Gretnwoop Leaves, by Grace Greenwood. Boston. 1852, Tick- 
nor.—Daeam Lanp sy Day Licut. By Caroline Cheesbro’. New 
York. 1851. Redficld.—Cuover Noox. By Alice Carey. New York. 
1851. IJbid.—The almost simultaneous appearance of three volumes of 
prose sketches by three different female writers, all of whom are nearly 
of the same sge,—if so delicate a subject as a lady's age may be for a 
moment alluded to—seems to justify us in considering them under one 
general head, This, more than any striking general resemblance 
between their books is the cause of our so doing; and this must be our 
excuse, if any excuse is necessary.—Wo have said there was no general 
resemblance between them, and perhaps too hastily. In some points 
the two ladies last on our list resemble each other: asin fact most 
of the female writers of this country do. We allude among other things 
to certain peculiarities of style, or rather no s/yle, which so sadly dis- 
figure their best efforts. Seemingly, many of them cannot correctly 
construct a sentence of their native language: it may be carelessness 
on their part, and we would fain hope it is—but go stands the fact. 
And not only do they construct their sentences incorrectly, and ina 
slovenly manner, but they violate all the principles of taste from a con- 
stant habit of clothing, or attempting to clothe their sentiments, and 





even the descriptive parts of their subjects, in glowing figures, and 


overcharged metaprors. Glittering but meretricious fancies, a fond- 
ness for imaginative fireworks, and a love of impassioned but artificial 
declamation consiitute some of their chief faults. 

With rare exceptions, ladies should avoid the poetical. Itis intensely 
difficult to succeed in, even tolerably, without # due mixture of the 
sensible and practical. The greatest poets have generally been men 
of strong common sense; have possessed their imaginations, and not 
been possessed by them; and have guided Pegasus with o tight rein 
and a steady hand. Women—we are uttering @ heresy, we fear—from 
their tecaperament cannot do this. They lack the critical and analyti- 
cal racuities; cannot easily be made to see and comprebend the false 
and ludicrous in a show of sham-imegination; act rather from im- 
pulse and feeling than from judgment and reason ; and finally, and this 
is perhaps after all the root of the who'e affair, are seldom told of their 
failures. It seems to be arule, tacitly understood by the critics, never 
to tell a lady the truth—when disagreeable; when agreeable, how- 
ever, it is quite another matter, and she is be lauded without discre- 
tionor mercy. The gallantries and fopperies of the doudoir are trans- 
planted into criticism, and if the heads of the ladies are not turned, it 
is not the fault of those who pretend to test their merits. 

Grace Greenwood, the first on our list, is eminently free from the 
faults that we have mentioned above. So plain, and even bare at 
times, is her style, that it almost leads one to believe that she is de- 
ficient in the poetical qualities of ming. This however is not the fact : 
she has perhaps a finer imagination than either of her present associ- 
ates. But it is more trained and disciplined, and so subservient to her 
will, that it never plays her any of those “‘ fantastic tricks” which are 
their chief drawbacks. When she deems it necessary, she reliever the 
simplicity of her style with bursts of imagery, with touches of humour 
and sarcasm, and even with bitter invectives. Her ideas as seen in the 
plots of her stories, can scarcely be called romantic, and her sentiments 
are seldom “‘sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” The larger 
portion of her volume consists of letters written during the last two or 
three years, at different times and places, all, however, in this cvuntry. 
A series of off-hand pen-and-ink sketches of prominent public men at 
Washington, “the grave, potent, and reverend seignors,” are very 
cleverly done. Many of her tales and sketches are also clever and 
interesting; her characters are men and women of this every day 
world, who in our way of thinking are much more suitable for song and 
story than abstractions, however glowing and poetical. On the whole, 
Grace Greenwood writes more like a man, than a woman, or perhaps 
more like a strong minded woman than the mags of her literary sisters ; 
and we like her for it. We have no great love for the B!oomerism of 
literature; but better that than the Chinese prettiness and weakness 
which is incapable of self support. 

Miss Cheesbro’ possesses considerable talents as a writer of sketches 
and tales. Her plots and incidents are in many eases highly improb- 
able, even for the region of Romance : they are more the result of cer- 
tain phases of life and thought as seen through a distorted and often 
morbid imagination, than the preduct of a sound, ghaping, and creating 
intellect, regulated by good taste and common sense. They are rather 
melo-dramatic than otherwise, so highly are they overcharged ; yet so 
vividly are they related, and with so much apparent sympathy, that for 
the time being one slmost ceases to be aware of this defect, and they 
are permitted under a slight protest to effect the mind like realities. 
When the fervour and flush of youthful ardour have been tamed down 
by experience, and her mind has become more matured and settled, 
Miss Cheesbro’ will hardly fail to attain a very enviable position among 
the,lady writers of America. We have been much pleased with portions 
of her volume, and may return to it hereafter. 

Alice Carey, the last of the ério, the last may we not say of these three 


Graces, has been before the public for some years as a poetess, but this 


w+ Relieves do deer mTSst -*e Sever Treats OT prose. With 
her poetry we have long been familiar, and often times highly delight- 
ed. We think she possesses more poetics] talent,—in the rough—than 
any of her American sisterhood, but she is also the mest faulty. She 
lacks judgment and discretion, and the power, or will of restraining 
her fancy, which is generally lost in clouds, and fogs: often, it may be, 
as beautiful as 
“ The golden exhalatiuns of the dawn,” 

but as intangible and unreal. She cannot dissect and take apart her 
figures and images, to see their incongrousness and want of proportion 
and harmony. Proportion and harmony, save those in sound and me- 
lody, for she has a nice ear in these matters, are sadly wanting. Her 
chief excellence is a certain, pows: of landscape painting which is 
seemingly true to nature, aid often highly felicitous and poetical, and 
a certain sadness, almost despair, of affectionate sentiment: this is the 
chief characteristic of her prose volume, and rung through many of its 
sketches and tales. But tiis is not all; for wedded to this is a peculiar 
dry humour which often provokes a long and quiet chuckle, while here 
and there are strokes of inimitable pathos and feeling which will tell 
upon all hearts. 


Tue Carnoxic Orrenine. By the Right Revd. Dr. Walsh, Bishop 
of Halifax. Ibid. F. Dunigan.—-A duodecimo volume, handsomely 
got up and illustrated, and intended as a gift-book for the season. It 
contains pieces in prose and verse, appropriate to the festivals ef the 
Roman Catholic Church ; if their merit be at all commensurate with 
the pains bestowed on setting them off, it will undoubtedly have a ready 
sale. 

THE Snow-IMAGE, AND OTHER TWICE-TOLD TALES. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. Boston. 1852. Ticknor.—In lengthened notices of his 
two last novels, we have so highly lauded this author, within these few 


months past, that we content ourselves now with acknowledging the | F 


receipt of a fresh compilation of his minor pieces. Some are old, some 
new ; but unless he belie our opinion of his abilities, there can be none 
of them not worth the reading. 


Nove.TiEs oF THE New Woruiv. By Joseph Banvard. Ibid. 
Gould.—A pretty little book, containing pleasant and instructive 
glimpses at the adventures of some of the earliest explorers of this con- 
tinent. Cabot, Cartier, DeSoto, LaSalle, Frobisher, Hudson, Drake, 
and Father Hennepin—these are amongst the men of note, with whom 
young readers would do well to become familiar. 


Nicaracua. By E. G. Squier. New York. Appleton.—Two 
large and comely octavo volumes, full of information respeeting the in- 
habitants, the localities, and the ancient relics of this portion of Central 
America. Mr. Squier isa lively and agreeable writer, mixing up in 
very readable style his personal adventures with the result of his co- 
ious observation; and were it not for his incessant and irrelevant 
abuse of the English, we should have enjoyed an hour or two of his 
company. We must bear in mind, however, that his work is intended 
for the American market; and make some allowance for the eballitions 
of spite natural enough in a recalled and unsuccessful diplomatist. In 
book-making and antiquarian research bo may well make up for lost 
ground. 

A most abundant supply of maps and engraved illustrations give 
attractiveness and value to Mr. Squier’s labours. Some are wood-euts 
and some are lithographic. Of the latter, many are tinted with colour 


and are evidently done by an artist’s hand. We must especially single | 








out the clever views of the monumental abortions at the commencement. 
of the second volume, and the drawings of San Juan and the entrance 
to Fonseca Bay which precede the first. Altogether, these volumes 
will excite public attention. 

Tue Canwana Dirnecrory. By R. W. 8. Mackay. Montreal. 1851-% 
J. Lovell. A cumposition and compilation of uncommon usefulness—a 
volume, in fact, that must become a vade mecum for those whos? busi- 


nese relations with Canada require extensive local knowledge, and well- 
digested general information. 





A PHILosoPHER AT THE Operna.—Carlyle has contributed tv ene 
of the London Annuals for 1852 few commentc on the Italian Opera 
of that city. The following is ascrap. The other portions which we 
have seen are not worth the space they occupy, bearing more resem- 
blance to a caricature of the writer, than tohis own productions, quaint 
as they may be. 

“Of the Haymarket Opera my account in fine, is this: Lustres, eande- 
labras, painting, gilding at discretion: a hall as of the Caliph Alrss- 
chid, or him that commanded the slaves of the Lamp; a hall as if fitted 
up by the genies, regardless of expense. ('pholstery and the outlay of 
human capital could do no more. Artists, too, as.they are called, have 
been got together from the ends of the world, regardless likewise of 
expense, to do dancing and singing, some of them even genivses in their 
craft. One singer iu particular, called Coletti or some such name, 
seemed to me, by the cast of his face, by the tones of his voice, by his 
general bearing, 80 far as I could read it, to be a man of deep and ardent 
sensibilities, of delicate intuitions, just sympathies; o: ta 
almost poetic soul, or man of genius as we term it; stamped by Nature 
as capable of far other work than squalling here, like a blind Samesn 
to make the Philistines eport ! 

“Nay, all of them had aptitudes, perhaps of a distinguished kind ; and 
must, by their own an! other people's labour, have got a training equal 
or superior in toilsomeness, earnest assiduity, and patient travail, to 
what breeds mea tothe most arduous trades. I speak not of kiag’s 

randees, or the like show-figures; but few soldiers, udges, men of 

etters can have had such pains taken with them. The very ballet 
girls, with their muslin saucers round them, were perhaps little short 
of miraculous; whirling and spinning there in strange mad vortexes, 
and then suddenly fixing themselves motionless, each upon her left or 
right great toe, with the other leg stretched out at an angle of ni 
degrees ;—as if you bad suddenly pricked into the floor, by one of the 
points, a pair, or rather a multitudinous cohort, of mad restlessly jump- 
ing and clipping scissors, and go bidden them rest, with opened blades, 
and stand still, in the Devil’s name! A truly notable motion; marvel- 
lous, almost miraculous, were not the people there so used to it. Motion 
peculiar to the Opera ; perhaps the ugliest, and surely one of the moat 
difficult, ever taught a female creature in this world. Nature abhors 
it; but Art does at least admit it to border on the impossible. One 
little Cerito, or Taglioni the Second, that night when I was there, went 
bounding from the floor as if she had been made of Indian-rubber, or 
filied with hydrogen gas, and inclined by positive levity to bolt through 
the ceiling; perhaps neither Semiramis nor Catherine the Second had 
bred herself so carefully. 

‘Such talent, and such martyrdom of training, gathered from the 
four winds, was now here, to do its feat and be paid for it. Regardless 
of expense, indeed! The purse of Fortunatus seemed to have opened 
itself, and the divine art of Musical Sound and Rhythmic Motion was 
welcomed with an explosion of all the magnificences which the other 
arts, fine and coarse, could achicve. For you are to think of some Ros- 
sini or Bellini in the rear of it, too; to say nothing of the Stanfields, 
and hosts of scene-painters, machinists, engineers, enterprisers ;—fit to 
have taken Gibraltar, written the History ef England, or reduced Ire. 
land into Industrial Regiments, had they so set their minds to it!” 





JouRNALISM UNDER Dirricu.Lties —Yes, gentlemen, it is a proud 
recollection of my life that I commenced my public career in the hum- 
ble capacity of a journalist. And in that respect I may perhaps be 
somewhat entitled to your brotherly indulgence, as you, in the happy 
condition which the institutions of your country insure to you, ean 
have not even an idea of the tortares of a journalist who has to write 
wi'h fettered hands, and who is more than fettered by an Austrian 
piiseey preventive Censorship. You havs no idea what a torture 
to sit down to your writi » the breast full of the necessity of 
and or pe i the lively ttre of a patriot’s 
heart—and to see before your eyes the scissors of the Censor ready to 
fall upon your head, like the sword of Damocles, lopping your ideas, 
maiming your arguments, murdering your thoughts; and his 
before your eyes, ready to blot out, with a single draught, the work ef 
your laborious days and of your sleepless nights ; and to know that the 

ople will judge B one not by what you have felt, thought and written, 

ut by what the Censor wills ; to know that the ground upon which you 
stand is not a ground known to yon, because limited by rules, but am 
unknown slippery ground, the limits of which lie but within the azbi- 
trary pleasure of your Censor—doomed by profession to be stupid, and 
a coward, and a fool ;—to know all this, ot yet not to curse your des- 
tiny—not to deny that you know to read and to write, but to go on, day 
by day, in the torturing work of Sysiphus. Oh! it is the greatest sae- 
rifice which an intelligent man can make to fatherland humanity t 
—Louis Kossuih’s Speech, at the N. Y. Press Dinner. 


DEATH OF MARSHAL SOULT. 


The following varied sketches of the life of the great French soldier, 
recently deceased, cannet fail to be of interest :— : 


The vaults of the Invalides will open once more for a Marshal ef 
Napoleon, and the last of that gigantic race is now at length to be cen- 
signed to histomb. On Wednesday last Jean-de Dieu Soult, Duke of 
Dalmatia and Marshal General of France, expired peacefully in the 
very scenes of his owe ff after a life with scarcely a parallel for 
eventfulness and danger. It was in 1769, in the year which gave birth 
to Wellington and Napoleon, that this famous soldier of fortune first 
saw the light, at St. Aurans, in the departmentof Tarn. So obscure 
was the descent of one destined to figure amengst the highest dignitaries. 
of his country that little has ever been said of his parentage or extrae- 
tion. His military instincts appear to have been asrcheaat even befere 
that extraordinary stimulus which such prepossessicns reeeived from 
Republican enthusiasm,, for his first like his last service was under a 
Bourbon King. At the age of 15 he entered the Royal iment of 
Artillery, from which corps he was speedily transferred, with a lieu- 
tenant’s commission, to a battalion of Grenadiers. Less advanced, aow- 
ever, than others in — and experience when the convulsions of 

rance opened to ambition and valour all the prizes of the world, he 
was still learning activity from Hoehe and patience from Jourdan, 
while his future colleagues were gathering more brilliant honours on 
the banks of the Po. At Fleurus he was yet only a colone}, but even 
in that capacity he found opportunity for exercising such seasonable 
discretion that his military reputation was established on the field. 

In those days success followed distinction with almost electrical 
rapidity. To be noticed in action was to be placed at once on the path 
to honour and renown. Colonel Soult became a General of Brigade in 
1794, and witbin four years from that time was intrusted with the com- 
mand of a division. His cureer now lay under the eyes of a man whose 
jadgment was seldom biassed by prejudice or feeling. Napoleon de- 
tected in an instant the talents of the rising General, and from this 
moment the name of Soult is rarely absent from the history of Europe. 
He fought in every war, almost in every field, if not with invariable 
fortune at any rate with unchangeable skill. He is included in ever 
list of honours and in every catalogue of Imperial creations Thoug 
not personally a favourite of the Emperor's, he was among the first of 
the Generals s:lected for the dignity of Marshal, and the first of the 
Marshals advanced to the distinction of Peers. It is almost half o 
century since he received his baton of command, and nearly as 
since he first assumed the coronet ofa Duke. Even the honours of our 
own veteran champion are actually of a more recent date, J 

If we may trust the narratives of garrulous and often con ory 
biographers, the Emperor expressed in his later days a somewhi: dis- 
paraging estimate of Soult’s military capacity; but if we form our 
Opinion from historical facts. it will be difficult to admit such  conelu- 
sion. Taking one campaign with another, there was no Marshal of the 
Empire whose reputation was 80 repeatedly and so practieally confessed 
by the commands with which he was invested. It wag Soult who disei- 
plined that immense but manageable mass which wag held in hand on 
the heights of Boulogne to be launched against the cliffs of Kent, and 
when the invasion of Britain was commuted for the conquest of Austria 
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it was Soult who Jed the main column of the Grand Army, and who on 
the field of Austerlits was charged with the execution of that might, 
manceuvre which decided the fate of the cam It was Soult who 
secured the semblance of victory at Eylau, whose judgment was 
tted to influence the wavering resolution of Napoleon. When the 
ble disaster of Moscow had to be repaired by the strategic achiev- 
ments of Lutsen and Bautzen it was Soult who was summoned from 
Castile to the Emperor's side; and when the rout of Vittoria had clear. 
ed the Peninsula cf invaders it was he who was detached again from 
the plains of Leipsic for the protection of uncovered France. There 
were other Marshals for whom Napoleon had a greater liking, but 
whenever the crisis required a sure right arm or an independent head 
the first appeal was to Soult. He is always found in command of the 
ehoicest corps, the strongest column, or the most important post. Less 
intuitively scientific, perhaps, than Ney or Suchet, without the fiery 
dash of Lannes, the reckless impetuosity of Murat, or the extraordina- 
ry tenacity of Massena, he nevertheless united in himself the various 
ualities of an independent commander in a greater degree than any of 
is colleagues. His were the fewest mistakes, though not the fewest 
failures, for it was his fortune to be selected as the peculiar antago- 
nist of that General before whom even the star of his Imperia! master 
was to set. That through a great part of his career he was unsuccessful 
is no more than say‘ng that he had Englishmen for his adversaries and 
Wellington for his opponent. Yet se fought a good fight. If he was 
re! eam at Oporto, none could have retreated with more admirable 
; if he was driven from the Pyrenees, none could have defended 
those passes with more redoubtable courage. With the coolness and 
vigilance which never forsook him, and which were perhaps his most 
characteristic qualities, he disputed iy be of French ground 
+ net his advancing enemy, and closed the Peninsular war under 
walls of Toulouse with an action which his countrymen are fain to 
accept as a victory. 

Like our own great General, he survived to carry into new scenes 
and eapacities the renown and experience of his professionai life. At- 
tached by predilection and habit to the Imperial cause, which he had 
boldly re-asserted at Waterloo, it was not until 1821 that he was con- 
firmed by the restored dynasty in his military and social honours. At 
the revolutionary crisis of 1880 his Republican instincts or his profes- 
sional ambition survived in such vigour that M Louis Blanc ventures 
@n some mysterious hints respecting the capacity to which he might 

ibly have been called under the projected institutions. Either his 
strength, however, or his fortune failed him, for he contentedly accept- 
ed a seat in the councils of the Constitutional Monarchy, though his 
political genius was not of a cast to acquire more than nominal ascend- 
ancy in such Cabinets as those of Louis Philippe. The last catastrophe 
of ail found him past histime Tkree revolutions are too much for 
even French vitality, and it mattered little to the veteran whether the 
Constitution to which his last allegiance was asked was the twenty- 
ninth or the thirtieth of the series. With the single exception of Ber- 


“madotte, he may be described, perhaps, as the most fortunate of all 


Napoleon’s Marshals. He never, it is true, became either a King or a 
Prince ; but if he lost the prize, he escaped the penalty, and survived 
to enjoy exalted rank, ample income, and remarkable consideration to 
the close ofa long period of years. There was a moment, as is credibly 
related, when his brain, like those of others, was turned by the vision 
of regal titles, and the soldier who could not hold Oporto against a 
British division had been contemplating at that very moment the as- 
sumption of the crown of * Lusitania.” But these reveries were soon 
blown to the winds, and from that time Soult concentrated his energies 
with unswevring fidelity onthe work before him. That he was acruel 
as well as a formidable enemy Spanish history but too loudly testifies, 
and those who once belaboured an obnoxious General in our streets 
might have beer reminded that a few years before they had cheered 
to the very echo a commander the least of whose deeds of bloodshed 
eurpassed in merciless rigour all that was ever reported from Hungary. 
There was some excuse perhent to be found in the peculiarities of a 
ayes campaign; but if what Soult did can be justified, it is clear 

t everything is permissible in war. Except, however, under the 
influence of political agitation, Eoglishmen are not apt to exercise such 
a tical censure on the military tactics of foreigners, and when the 


‘eld antagonist of Wellington actually appeared in Piccadilly as the re- 


presentative of France at the coronation of an English Queen he was 


‘received with a fervour of welcome which none other of our titled visit- 


ors was permitted toshare. This is one of the advantages of protract- 
ed life. Warren Hastings survived to be saluted by the Parliament 
before which he had been for nine years impeached ; Lord Dundonald 
eutlived calumny, and now wears his honours, without a blemish; and 


the scourge of Castile and th te mingtor Of defen ess pea- 
pee ah will only be remem re at present & i chival- 


‘rous antagonist of Eugland, the glorions relic of a grand gexeration, 


and the oldest hero of a nation of soldiers.— Times, 2nd inst. 


The Paris Journal des Débats pays its tribute to his memory in these 
words : 

“Marshal Soult, who died on Wednesday last at his chateau of Soult- 
Berg, wae born in 1769, in the same year as the Emperor Napoleon, the 
Duke of Wellington, George Cuvier, Chateaubriand, and Walter Scott, 
and was consequently in his 82d year. With Marshal Soult is extinct 
the last and highest Mlastration of a period so fruitfal in great things 
and in great souvenirs. His long and active career, which has exceeded 
that of all his companions ic arms, has been marked with every success, 
and by the two fold glory giv: n by works of war and of peace. A great 
citisen, a great captain,» great administrator, a great politician, it 

be said that the life of the Marshal has beencom-‘ete. This first 
lieutenant of the Emperor Napoleon marched as a .ivate soldier un- 
der the standard of our armies 67 years ago, before the fall of the old 
monarch, and before the breaking out of the French revolution. He 
took an active and brilliant part ia the most memorable campaigns of 
the revolution and the empire. When these gigantic struggles had 
ceased Marshal Soult came to occupy in the councils of the country that 
lace which he could no longer fill on fields of battle. As Minister of 
War, he devoted his genius as av administrator to the re-organization of 
the army under the critical circumstances in which the revolution of 
July had placed France. As President of the Council of Ministers at 
different times, he was one of the firmest, most ixtelligent, and most 
devoted supporters of that liberal and constitutional throne to which 
France owed 18 years of repose, of happiness, of order, and of true li- 
berty. The indefatigable co-operation which the wise policy of Kin 
Louis Philippe found in the talevts and activity of the old warrior wil 
remain an eternal honour both to one and tbe other. In September, 
1847, the illustrious Marshal felt that the hour of repose had arrived. 
He wrote 4 very affecting letter to King Lou Philippe, begging him to 
accept his resignation of the functions of President of the Council, in 
which he was replaced by M. Guizot. Ia resigning himself to this 
painful separation, the King wished to give the Marshal a striking tes- 
timony of his regret and of his gratitude in re-establishing for him the 
aucient dignity of Marshal-General. Up to his last hour, the illustri- 
ous warrior remained faithful to the protestations of devotedness with 
which be concluded his farewell letter to the King. When tke revolu- 
tion of February had broken down the throne which he had so nobly 
served, the Marshal confined himself more strictly in his retreat, and 
refused to contract any engagement with the new powers which succeed- 
edit. In the midst of the storms which were ready to fall on our un- 
fortunate country, in the midst of the trials ani adventures to which 
she is once more fatally precipitated, France will not see without deep 
regret the disappearance of thisgreat man, illustrated by such long and 
glorious services, by such firm and constant devotedness to the princi- 
ples of order, to the traditions of true patriotism, and to wholesome 
policy.” 

The Pays thus sums up his career. 

«* Nicolas-Jean-de-Dieu Soult was bern at St. Amand (Tarn), on 
March 29, 1769. His father, who was a notary, seeing that he had no 
taste for his own profession, allowed him toenter the army. The future 
Marshal of France entered the Royal Regiment of Infantry in 1785, 
where he was soon remarked by his aptitude for the functions of in- 
structor. He was made non commissioned officer in 1790, and then 

passed rapidly through the intermediate grades, until he reached that 
of Adjutant-General of the Staff, when General Lefebvre attached him 
to his own service, with the grade of Chief of Brigade. In that quality 
he Went through the campaigns of 1794 and 1795 with the army of the 
Moselle, and owed to his talents, as well es to his Republican princi- 

les, & rapid prom:tion. Successively raised to the rank of General of 
Brigade, and then to that of General of Division, he took part in ail the 
campaigns of Germany, until 1799, when he followed Massena into 
Switzerland, and thence to Genoa, where be was wounded and taken 
prisoner. Set at liberty atter the battle of Marengo, and raised to the 
command of Piedmont, he returned to France at the peace of Amiens, 
and was named one of the four Colonels of the Guard of the Consuls. 
When the Empire was proclaimed, in 1804, he was nominated Marshal 


| 








of France, and during the campaign which terminated in Austerlits 


y | held the command of the fourth corps of the grand army. After the 


conquest of Prussia and the battle of Eylau, Marshal Soult solicited 
and obtained che command of the second corps of the army of Spain, 
with which he overran Galicia and the Asturias, and pissed into Por. 
tugal, where he fought the memorable battle of Oporto Forced to 
abandon that city, when delivered up by treason to the English, he 
effected into Galicia a bold und perilous retreat, which dil the greatest 
honour to his energy and presence of mind. Being named Vommander- 
in-Chief of the army of Spain, he marched to.the succour of Madrid me- 
naced by the Anglo Spanish army, and his movement was crowned with 
full success. He continued in his command until March, 1813, when 
he was appointed in Sicony t> ths comuind in-chief of the Impe- 
rial Guard. The disasters of Vittoria decided Napoleon to again con- 
fer on Marshal Soult the command of the Freuch troops in Spain. The 
point then was to defend the menaced frontier of France. Forced to 
fall back on Toulouse, he there terminated by a brilliant engagement, 
due to most able strategic arrangements, the fatal campaign of 1814. 

On the announcement of the event at Paris he signed a susp:nsion of 
arms, and adhered to the re-establishment of Louis XVILI., who pre- 
sented him with the Cross of St. Louis, and called him to the Ministry 
of War (Dec. 3, 1814). On March 8, learniog the landing from Elba, 
he published the order of the day which is so well known, and in which 
Napoleon is treated more than severely. On March 11 he resigned his 
portfolio as Minister of War, and declared for the Emperor, who, 

log over the famous proclamation, raised him to the dignity of Peer of 
France, and Major-General of the Army. After Waterloo, where he 
a most energetically, the Marshal took refuge at Malzieu (Lozére), 
with General Brun de Villeret, his former aide-de-camp. Being set 
down on the list of the proscribed, he withdrew to Dusseldorf, on the 
banks of the Rhine, until 1819, when a Royal ordinance aliowed him to 
return to France. He then went to live with his family at St. Amand, 
his native place, and on his reiterated representations his marshal’s 

baton, which had been withdrawn from him, was restored. Charles 

X. treated Marshal Soult with favour, creating him knight of his or- 

ders, and afterwards making him Peer of France. After the revolu- 

tion of July, 1830, the declaration of the Chamber of Deputies of Au- 

gust 9, excluded him from that rank, but he was restored to it four 

days later by a special nomination of Louis Philippe, who soon after 

appointed him Minister of War. We shall not follow Marshal Soult 

through the acts of his administrative career. He always showed him- 

self devoted to the constitutive principles of the Government of July. 

He was twice named President of the Council of King Louis Philippe, 

who elevated him to the dignity of Marshal General, of which Tureane 

had been the last possessor. Since the revolution of February, Marshal 

Soult has lived on his estate, in the midst of his family, and almost for- 

gotten in our present political agitations.” 


THe MArsHALs or THE Empire.—In the person of Marshal Soalt 
ceases to exist the last of the eighteen marshals created by the Emper- 
or Napoleon, on May 19, 1804, the day after the proclamation of the 
empire. The following is the order of their decease :—Lannes, Deke 
de Montebello, killed in 1809; Bessieres, Duke d’istrie, killed in 1813; 
Berthie, Prince de Wagram and Duke de Neuchatel, deceased June, 
1815 ; Count Brune, massacred at Avignon, in August, 1815; Murat, 
Grand Duke of Berg, afterwards King of Naples, shot in October, 1817 ; 
Ney, Prince de la Moscowa and Duke d’Eichingen, shot in December, 
1815; Angereau, Duke de Castiglione, deceased in 1816; Massena, 
Prince d’Essling and Duke de Rivoli, deceased in 1816; Marquis de 
Perignon, deceased in 1818; Count Serrurier, in 1819; Kellermann, 
Dukede Valmy, 13th September, 1820; Lefebvre, Duke de Dantzick, 14th 
September, 1820 ; Davoust, Prince d’Eckmuh! and Duke d’Amerstaedt, 
in 1823 ; Count Jourdan, in 1833; Mortier, Duke de Trevise, killed by 
Fieschi in 1835 ; Moncey, Duke de Conegliano, deceased in 1842 ; Ber- 
nadotte, Prince de Ponte Corvo, deceased King of Sweden in 1844; and 
Soult, Duke de Dalmatie, just deceased, and who held the dignity for 
474 years. There is but one other instance of a person in France hold- 
ing the dignity so long. namely, Henry, Duke de Montmorency, created 
Marshal by Charles 1X., in 1566, Constable by Henry IV., in 1593, 
and deceased under Louis XIL., in 1614. The senior Marshal of France 
is now Marmont, Duke de Ragusa; but as he has long resided in for- 
eign countries, Count Gerard, named by Louis Philippe in 1830, may 
be sorsidered the senior.— Galignani. , 





ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


tions in search of Sir John Franklin, together with minutes of evidence 
taken before the committee, and papers connected with the subject, has 
just been printed. The following is a copy of the report :— 


Admiralty, Arctic Committee, Nov. 20, 1851. 

Sir,—1. The Committee appointed by their Lordships’ letter of the 
22d October to inquire into and report on the conduct of the officers 
entrusted with the command of the late expeditions in search of Sir 
John Franklin, and whether everything was done by them to carry 
into effect their instructions, and to prosecute the search for the miss- 
ing ships, commenced their proceedings on the 24th ult.; and conceiv- 
ing that the only distinct inculpations are those coatained in Mr. Pen- 
ny’s letters to their Lordships of the 15th September and 10th October, 
we considered it our duty to direct our attention in the first instance 
to this part of the subject, and we accordingly examined Mr. Fenny 
himself, and all the principal officers of the Lady Franklin and Sophia, 
with the view of ascertaining satisfactorily every circumstance con- 
nected with the exploration of Wellington Strait and the channels dis- 
covered above it, and how far Mr. Penny’s subsequent statements are 
in conformity with those he so distinctly expressed in his letters of the 
4th and 11th August, addressed to Captain Austin ; and Laving obtain- 
ed all the information in our power,and most carefully considered the 
whole question, we are of opinion that Captain Austin could only put 
one construction on Mr. Penny’s two letters referred to, and that, i 
ving been thus assured by him that the open water found above Wel- 
lington Straits was (te use his own expression) from ‘‘the fearful 
rate at which the tide runs (not less than six knots) through the 
sounds that divide the channel, dangerous even for a boat, much more 
to a ship, unless clear of ice, which from its present appearance would 
not be so that season,” impracticable for navigation at that time, and 
that the shores and islands on both sides had been thoroughly examin- 
ed by the exploring parties, without any traces of the missing ships be 
ing discoverable, we do not think Captain Austix would have been jus- 
tified in commencing a fresh search in a direction concerning which 
he naturally considered himself to have received such authentic in- 
formation. 

2. It will be observed that in Mr. Penny’s letter of the 4th August, 
1851, (from which we extract the preceding paragraph,) he distinctly 
acquaints Captain Austin of his fixed determination to return immedi- 
ately to England, and that nothing is to be found in it in any way ex- 
pressive of his wish for a further search in Wellington Strait, and the 
channels connected with it. In his journal, also, several remarks oc- 
cur, all equally discouraging and fully indicative of his opinions at 
that period; and we can only account for his subsequent ehange of 
language on his arrival in England by his considering (as he himself 
states in his evidence) that ‘‘ he found everybody disappointed ;” that 
it had been said, ‘“‘ more might have been done;” and that ‘he there- 
fore wished to have the means of going out again ;” but we are bound 
to state that the evidence brought before us has not, in our opinion, 
corroborated the statement that he expressed to Captain Austin at the 
time any such sentiments ; and it will be seen that Captain Austin dis- 
tinctly denies having received any communication to that effect. 

8. Some desultory conversation, however, certainly appears to have 
taken place on this subject when Captain Austin and Mr. Penny met 
on the 11th August, 1851, and it was for this reason that the former 
(very prudently and properly, in our opinion,) pressed Mr. Penny so 
strongly for his opinion in writing. 

4 We think, therefere, that Captain Austin could only form his 
judgment on Mr. Penny’s written communications, which, although 
very laconic, were sufficiently explicit; and that, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, much weight is due to the feeling expressed by Cap- 
tain Austin in his evidence, that as Mr. Penny’s expedition was, equally 
with his own, equipped at the public expense, and receiving its orders 
from the Admiralty, although independent of his authority, he considered 
himself bound to abide by the strongly expressed opinion of the officer 
who had, by mutual agreement, undertaken that parti-ular portion 
of the search, that ‘all had been done which it was in the power of man 
to accomplish.” 

5. We beg to remark on this part of the subject, that although Mr. 
Penny endeavours to draw a distinction between Wellington Strait and 








the channel to the northwest, which he has since named Queen Victo- 
ria’s Channel, no such distinction appears in the track chart delivered 
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by him to Coptaim Austin at the time, and which we annex to this 





report: and we therefore think that Austia could not fair) 


be expectedt o bere a: distinction betw d 
ry 8 this channel. ax ae tee one 
. It appears to have been under this impression, which we thi 
Captain Austia fally justified in entertaining’ thes is after finding Wat 
lington Strait closed, the ice still Presenting the same impenetrable 
harrier it had done in 1850, he uecided on occupying the remainder of 
the navigable season in the examination of Jones's Sound, to which 
inlet his own instructions, as well as Mr. Penny’s, directed attention 
but which the latter had been unable to explore in the preceding season. 
__7. We think that considerable benefit might have arisen, specially 
in reference to fature operations in Wellington Strait, if one of the 
expeditions had remained near the entrance about a fortnight longer 
ia order to obtain the latest information of the state of the ice in that 
direction, and therefore the probable practicability of the navization 
of this strait, and we think this might have been accomplished by M: 
Penny, without invelving any serious risk of being detained during 
the winter; but we are clearly of opinion that as no certain traces of Sir 
John Franklin's ships had been met with in any direction beyond their 
wintering place at Beechey Island in 1845-6, and no record of the route 
intended to be pursued by them could be discovered, after the most 
diligent and repeated search (thus leaving this question a mere matter 
of conjecture,) both Captain Austin and Mr. Penny were fully justi. 
fied by the tenor of their Lordships’ instructions in not risking their 
detention in the ice during another winter ; and we beg to add that al] 
the most experienced Arctic officers in both expeditions appear to have 
— concurred in opinion as to the expediency of returning to 
ngland. 
8. With respect to the conduct of the officers entrusted with the com. 
mand of the expeditions and several exploring parties, we most gladly 
express our highest and most unqualihed admiration of the zeal, en- 
ergy, intrepidity, and perseverance with which every individual 
amongst them performed their respective duties. They appear to have 
been animated by a common feeling of determination to endure every 
hardship, and brave every danger, in their endeavours to obtain some 
traces of their missing countrymen. The journeys accomplished under 
the most difficult and trying circumstances, far exceed, both in distance 
aud duration, any to be found in the previous records of Arctic ex- 
ploration in those pomnlice of latitude; and the arrangements made by 
Captain Austin and Mr. Penny were so well considered and so complete 
that all their parties returned (with only one exception) in perfect 
health, and without having experienced any sufferings beyond those 
which were inseparable from severe fatigue in such inclement regions. 
9. With respect to the results of the late expedition, as regards the 
search for the missing ships, on which their Lordships desire our opin- 
ion, we may remark that, in the first place, it is a matter of no small 
interest and importance to have ascertained with certainty the exact 
position in which they passed the winter of 1845-6, while the carefal 
and minute exploration of the coast to the southward and westward by 
Captain Ommaney and Lieutenant M‘Clintock without discovering any 
traces whatever of Sir John Franklin, would seem to afford a very 
strong presumption that he did not pass that way; and conjecture, 
therefore, naturally turns towards Wellington Strait, to which it is 
well known he had often looked, as affording one chance of a passage to 
the north-west, and which we see by Mr. Penny’s account of his ex- 
amination of the upper part of the channel, appears to form at least a 
possible outlet in that direction. 
10 It is not without considerable hesitation and anxiety that we 
proceed to reply to the last point on which their Lordships request 
your opinion, namely, ‘* what benefits can be expected from any further 
research, with the means and directions in which the committee are of 
opinion that such search should be prosecuted ” 
11. We should deeply grieve at being considered capable of treating 
with coldness or indifference the natural and praiseworthy feelings of 
those who are still without certain information of their nearest and 
dearest relatives, who in this state naturally cling to hope ‘‘ even 
against hope,’’ and whose thoughts (as might be expected) turn eagerly 
towards further explorations, in any and every direction; but we have 
felt, at the same time, while considering calmly and carefully this 
difficult question, that we have an equally important duty to perform 
towards those brave and meritorious men whose lives must be risked in 
this arduous and perilous search, and to reflect in what manner it may 
be best conducted with a due regard to their safety. : 
12. Taking, therefore, all these circumstances into consideration, we 
have, after a most careful and anxious deliberation, decided on recom- 
mending to their Lorships that an a arr should be dispatched ~ 


aptain Aus ns vision, namely, two sailin ps and two steauners, 
with others to hes direct to Beechy Island, and to consider that 
harbour—beyond which we think one sailing ship and one steamer 
should on no account be taken—as the base WV fetare operations. 

18. We consider any further exploration in the direction of Melville 
Island or to the south-west of Cape Walker wholly unnecessary; and 
we would therefore propose that all the strength and energy of uhe ex- 
pedition should be directed towards the examination of the upper part 
of Wellington Strait, and we are of opinion that by the adoption of the 
same careful and well considered arrangements which were attended by 
such satisfactory results on the late occasion this examination may be 
effected without any serious risk of loss or danger. 

14. If, on arriving at the proposed rendezvous early in August, the 

barrier of ice at the entrance of the strait renders any attempt to 
penetrate it unsafe or imprudent, it may, perhaps, still be possib'e to 
convey boats on runners, or sledges, or by any smali ‘ lanes” which 
may offer, and launch them into the open water above, and by this 
means depots of provisions may be advanced to the most convenient 
points, and such farther in‘ormation obtained during the remainder of 
the navigable season as might very much facilitate the operation of the 
ensuing spring. 
15. These operations must, in that case, be commenced as early as pos- 
sible in the season of 1853, and pushed forward with as much rapidity as 
is consistent with prudence, it being clearly understood by all the explor- 
ing parties that they must return to the depot at Beechy Island in good 
time for their embarkation by the middle of August et latest. The 
object in view would be to examine the upper part of Wellington Strait, 
as far beyond Mr. Penny’s north-western advance as possible; and if 
Sir John Franklin did really proceed in that direction, it appears high- 
ly improbable that some traces of his expedition should not be dis- 
covered by the exploring parties in their search. : 

16. If, on the other hand, Wellington Streit is found open and navig- 
able on the arrival of the expedition in the summer of 1852, we think 
one of the sailing ships, with a steamer, might proceed at once to trke 
advantage of this opportunity, if the officer commanding should judge 
such a measure safe and prudent, and be thus placed in winter quarters 
in a more favourable position for commencing the land search in the 
spring of 1858, but with the most distinct injunctions not to advance to 
such a distance as to endanger their return to the depot, or their com- 
munication with it in that year; and it should be evjoinec with equal 
strictness, that in the event of any irreparable disaster to the ships 80 
proceeding, or if they should te too firmly fixed in the ice to be extri- 
cated during the summer of 1853, they are to be abandoned, and the 
crews brought down to the depot. 3 

17. It is, however, proper to provide for one possible cory ’ 
namely, that ofthe difficulty of travelling at late season rendering 
the retreat of the crew to Beechey Islund more hazardous to their 
lives than their remaining by the ships (if they are only frozen up) 
another winter; and in that case the division at Beechcy Island, which 
will be still amply provided with provisions, &c, must remain also 
until the following year; but this is, we hope, an improbable suppos!- 
tion, and our confident belief is, that, with the improved equipments 
and appliances of all kinds which past experience will dictate, such an 
exploration will be made in the early part of 1858 as to enable the 
whole expedition to return to England before the close of the navigable 


; Season. 


18. It is obviously impossible to provide in report of this kind for 
more remote and less probable contingencies; but their Lordships 
instructions to Captain Austin (par. 4 and 7) contain all the discre- 
tionary power with which an officer under suca circumstances can be 
entrusted ; and we conclude they will be embodied in any future orders 
on the same subject. 

19. We have thought it right to request from the several gentlemen 
named in the margin their opinions on this interesting but most diffi- 
cult question; and we annex their replies, to which we beg to call their 
Lordships’ attention. ' a 

20 We have also requested from Captain Austin and officers specially 
employed in his travelling parties such suggestions as to practicable 
improvements in equipments, clothing, and provisions, as their rece! 





experience so well qualifies them to offer. They are annexed to this 





report, and will be found of considerable importance. : 
21. Although our instructions do not advert to the report of the lows 
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of the missing ships received from an Esquimaux named Adam Beck, 
end to whieh Bir Joba Ross in his evidence still attaches much weight, 
we beg to state that a paper written by Adam Beck, in the presence of 
Sir John Ross and Captain Ommanney, and purporting to he the sub- 
stance of information communicated to him by another Esquimauxz, now 
in Bogland, named Erasmus York, on the subject of the loss of the ships 
and the murder of the crews, has, vu vving translated before us by a 
Moravian missionary. well acquainted with the Esquimaux language, 
proved not to contain a single word relating to this occurrence 

22. Adam Beck’s subsequent deposition, which was sent to Copen- 
hagen for translation, has not yet been returned; tut if their Lordships 
should oonsider any further inquiry necessary, we would only express 
an earnest hope that it may be conducted separately, and not allowed 
to interfere with the early arrival of the proposed expedition in Bar- 
row’s Strait. 

23. With respect tothe efforts now making to afford relief to the 
missing ships in the direction of Behring’s Strait, we do not venture to 
offer any suggesticns, beyond a hope that, until further accouats are 
received from Captain Collinson and Commander M’Clure, th + Plover 
may be kept fully provisioned. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servants. 
Wu. Bowes, Rear Admiral; ArrHur FansHawre, Rear- Admiral ; 

W. B. Parry, Capt.; F. W. Beecuey, Capt. ; Georce Back, Capt. 

To J. Parker, Esq , M P., &., &o., Admiralty. 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


Wuar 1s A Newspaper ?—The judgment of the Court of Exche- 
uer was given on Monday, (the Ist inst.) in the case of the Attorney- 
eneral v. Bradbury and Evans; the question heing whether Charles 
Dickens’s publication, called the Household Narrative of Current 
Events, came within the meaning of the Newspaper Stamp Act, and is 
thereby liable to duty. The Chief Baron, Barons Martin und Platt, de- 
livered their opinions, that the defendants were entitled to the judg- 
ment of the court, and Baron Parke thought that the Crown was enti- 
tled to judgment in its favour, The non-liability of the Household Var- 
ratwe to thestamp duty, by this decision of three judges against one, is 
therefore established. Baron Parke’s reasons for his view of the law 
were based on the interpretation to be given to the first and third of 
three clauses in the schedule of 6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 76, by which the 
stamp duty is imposed on any paper containing public news, intelligence, 
or occurrences, printed in any pirt of the United Kingdom, to he dis- 
persed and made public, this being the repetition of the definition of a 
newspaper contained in the statute first imposing the duty, 10 Anne, 
oc. 9,8. 101 ; in the subsequent acts increasing the daty, and in the acts 
44 Geo. 3, c. 98, and 55 Geo. 3,c. 185, for the consolidation of the 
stamp duties. If these provisions had beeu stated alone in the sche- 
dule of 6 and7 William 4, c. 76, there would have been no doubt that 
the publication in question was a newspaper. It had been contended that 
the subsequent clause, which was as follows, ‘And also (words clearly 
cumulative, not restrictive) any paper containing public news, intelli- 
ence, or occurrence (or any remarks or observations thereon), printed 
in any part of the United Kingdom for sale, and published periodically, 
or in parts and numbers at intervals not exceeding tweuty six days be 
tween the publication of any two such papers, parts, or numbers res- 
pectively, shall not exceed two sheets of tre dimensions hereafter spe- 
cified (exelusively of any cover or blank leaf upon which any adver- 
tisement or any other notice shall be printed), or shall be published for 
sale for a less sum than sixpence, exclusive of duty by this act imposed 
thereon,” neutralised and limited the previous definition. He (Ba- 
ron Parke) insisted that this clause extended the limits of taxation, be- 
ing taken, with some alteration, from the 60 Geo. 8, and 1 Geo. 4, c. 9, 
restraining the publication of papers on political sui jects, and making 
them liable tothe stamp duty. ‘Three descriptions of publications are 
newspapers. First, a paper whose main objectis to give news or intel 
ligence of recent events, and which is printed to be dispersed and made 
public. Secondly, any paper printed weekly or oftener, or at intervals 
not exceedi»g 26 days, containing only or principally advertisements. 
Thirdly, any paper which contains any news, intelligence, or occur 
rences, or any remarks or observations thereon, though its chief object 
be not the giving of news of recent events to the public, or any remarks 
on such news, if it is printed for sale and published iu any way, provid- 
ed such publication is at intervals of 26 days or less, and if such paper 
is two sheets or less, or if such paper is published for sale at less than 
sixpence, and though such publication may possibly not be construed 
to a dispersion and making public in the way that a paper is whose 
main object is to give pnblic news. 
The publication in question is not within the last clause, because 
ublished at greater intervals than 26 days; but it is within the first, 
| aoxenses its general object is to give the public intelligence of recent 
occurrences, and is, therefore, liable to the duty. But it is said that 
the word ‘*news’” is indefinite, andjthat the Legislature could not have 
intended to leave this term undefined, and that the most reasonable 
construction is that the Legislature intended to define that by pro- 
viding that nothing should be news that was contained in papers pub 
lished at greater intervals than 26 days. The Legislature never could 
have meant to adopt a definition which would make the same event or 
occurrence a matter of recent news if narrated in a daily or weekly 
per, but not so if contained in a monthly paper published the same 
ay or the day after the occurrence.” The three judges opposed to 
Baron Parke maintained that no publication is to be deemed a news- 
paper, liable to stamp duty, unless it be published at an interval of, or 
ess than, 26 days, notwithstanding it professes to contain the news or 
occurrences of the day immediately preceding the publication. The 
Household Narrative did not fall within the definition of a newsparer, 
according to the provisions of the statutes from 10th Anne to 6th and7th 
William 4. The Quarterly Review, and Gentleman's Magazine, gave 
2 summary of events up to the day of publication, but were not liable to 
the stamp duty asnewspapers. ‘If Mr. Macaulay,” argued the Chief 
Baron, ‘* were to-morrow to publish a continvation of his history up to 
last Saturday, its news would | be as recent as that of any of the Sunday 
apers; but, in the opinion of every one, it would not require a stamp. 
the annual registers, if published in the first week of the new 
year, are not in the nature of newspapers, and do not require a stamp. 
Some of the monthly magazines have been purely literary, at least 
many of their numbers are so; but several of them contained regular 
monthly statements of births, marriages, and deaths, bankruptcies, 
commereial intelligence, and the proceedings of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment while they sat, yet they are notoriously unstamped, and no claim 
that I am aware of has ever been made upon them for the payment of 
duty, or of penalties for its nonpayment.” His Lordship concluded by 
stating that an interval of mcre than 26 days had been fixed by the 
Lecislature as the criterion of what was a newspaper; if the interval 
were less, it was a newspaper; if more,a chronicle or history, the 
whole question turning on the distinction betweeu news and history. 





BIRCH 0. SOMERVILLE, 


A letter from Dublin of the 6th ‘nst. says—** The great object of in- 
terest in thiseity yesterday and to-day has been the case of Birch, pro- 
aby of the World newspaper v. Sir William Somerville, Bart., which 

ad been tried before Chief Justice Blackburne, and a special jary. — 
The damages were laid at £7,000. The case comme at the open- 
ing of the court yesterday, and was brought to a close at twenty min- 
utes past five this afternoon, when the jury, after a brief consultation, 
returned # verdict for the defendant, with sixpence costs.” 

The particulars are detailed in the annexed article from the London 
Sun of the 9th inst. 

The long-expected and anxiously looked-for trial in the cause of 

‘« Birch ». Somerville” has come off. The wonderful disclosures have 
been made—the full value of the oracular hints and positive assertions 
that were put forward has been ascertained—the witnesses have been 
examined—the jury having heard the evidence on either side, the 
speeches of the eminent counsel for plaintiff and defendant, have re- 
turned their verdict—and = the Irish Government has rot been an- 
nihilated. The Earl of Clarendon has not fled in dismay from the 
Castle. Sir William Somerville still ventures to hold up his head 
amongst honest men, and his friends do not feel that anything has 
transpired to retard his anticipated elevation to the Upper House, so 
soon as the abolition of the Brummagem counterfeit of Royalty may 
enable the Whigs to dispense with his services in the representative 
branch of the Legislature. No injury has been inflicted on any party 
except the plaintiff himself, who has literally taken nothing by his 
motion, but will, on the contrary, have to satisfy the costs of the Right 
Hon. Baronet whom he so recklessly dragged before the public, and 
compelied to defend himself from the gross extortion attempted to be 
practised. 

The plaintiff had nothing to complain of as to the style or meaner 
of the investigation. A highly respectable special jury hai been se- 











lected, every witness requested by the plaintiff was in attendance— 


‘ Tye Atvion, . 


even the representative of the Sovereign entered the box, and an- 
swered clearly and explicitly the interrogatories exhibited on behalf 
of the plaintiff. There was no attempt at mystification or conceal. 
ment. The inquiry being insisted on, the fullest information was af. 
forded. The plaintiff was enabled, under the new Law of Evidence 
Act, to give testimony in his own favour, so that he could not ve § 
expla.u the entire transactions that had taken place, and the grow 
upon which he sought a verdict at the hands of the jary, but he could 
detail his own impreesions on all doubtful points, so that if reasona- 
ble they might be accepted by the jury. He had also the assistance 
of advocates not inferior to any that could be procured in any part of 
the world. If, then, the case proved a total failure, if it clearly and 
unequivucally broke down, it must be ascribed to its own demerits, and 
not to any disadvantage under which the plaintiff laboured during the 
progress of the inquiry. ie 

On behalf of public journalism, we must strenuously and indignantly 

protest against the views and opinions put forward by the plaintiff in 
the course of his evidence. According te his own statement, he was 
Willing to prostitute his pen by writing for a pecuniary consideration 
in the “ very arduous task” of attempting to support a Government 
that was so unpopular, and that he conceived to be “influenced by 
very little principle.” He was, however, quite willing to undertake 
all the odium and disgrace attendant u his venality, provided he 
received an adequate remuneration. That, however, was left totally 
unsettled—the — was pot fixed Certain sums were paid; for, 
unfortunately, and to the deep discredit of the Irish Government, it 
appears that the proffered services of the hireling were accepted, and 
money or cheques actually handed over as a return for the support 
which he afforded. But these payments or presents, whichever they 
may be considered, were regarded by the Viceroy as marks of gratitude 
for past services, while the plaintiff gave credit for them as smal! in- 
stalments of the debt that was accruing day by day. 

He certainly appears to have estimated his literary services at rather 
a high figare—at a rate which would astonish the weak minds of the 
magnates of the “ Row” if claimed by one of their a=thors. The plain- 
tiff ac.ually received £3,700 in hard casb, including £2,009 obtained 
from the Earl of Clarendon under the threat of legal proceedings,-and 
accepted as full satisfaction. According to the bill of particulars, 
however, he claimed no less than £70 for every article. This was less 
than he estimated his services at on the table, when he deliberately 
swore that he thought ‘* £5,000 a year would not be too much.” It, 
however, appeared that he was at the same time paying the gentlemen 
who actually wrote many of these brilliant effusions, or, 4s he would 
have it, the amanuensis who transferred to paper the directions which 
he received from London, for these and other services, the handsome 
and very liberal salary of 30s. a week, while he was demanding £96 for 
himself After such confessions, and after the payment of such enor- 
mous cums, there could not be much doubt ag to the decision at which 
the jury would ultimately arrive even if the full and unconditional 
release of all claims had not been produced. None can pity Mr. Birch 
for the exposure and expense that he has brought on himself. We 
regret that the Earl of Clarendon should be in any way implicated in 
such a transaction. We must, however, remember that it was in 1848, 
when the Young [reland mania was prevailing, and when measures 
were required that would not for a moment be thought of under other 
circumstances, and also that his Excellency stipulated merely for 
articles in support of law and order, and declared that he cared not 
what was said of himself personally, or of the Administration with 
which he was connected. 

The suit aga’ ost Alderman Salomons, M.P., brought to recover penal- 
ties for his having taken his seat in the House of Commons without be- 
ing duly qualified, is moved from the JVisi Prius Court, and is to be 
argued before the Judges. The following brief notice from the Times 
of the 9th isist., is substituted for a lengthened repo-t of the proceed- 
ings : 

Our law report of this day will show that the action for penalties 
upon which the question of Jewish disabilities has been made to turn is 
reserved for a more competent tribunal. Under the direction of the 
presiding Judge, Baron Martin, the counsel on vither side, Serjeant 
Channel) and Sir Fitzroy Kelly, agreed to turn the facts of the case 
into aspecial verdict. In this form the question at issue between the 
parties, which turns entirely upon the construction of various statates, 
will pe beonabs betes the Judges. It would have — merely a a 
mentary Chantmente. WWE have: Gebly ievotved ta the ouesion the 
original acts imposing the oath—the dispensing acts—and, collaterally, 
the Parliamentary measure of relief to various classes of Dissenters. 
Besides this mass of statutes there are other acts of a more general na- 
ture, which the jury would have been bound to take into consideration 
before they could have arrived at a decision. Their law at last they 
must have taken from the Judge ; as to the substantial facts of the case, 
there was no dispute. Under these circumstances there can be no doubt 
that the professional advisers of the litigants bave taken the wisest 
course in reserving their arguments for a tribunal more competent to 
deal with the question than a jury acting at Visi Prius under the di- 
rection of asingle Judge. In the course of next term we may expect a 
conclusive settlement of this intricate and troublesome question. We 
use the term advisedly, for even if the point should be decided in a sense 
unfavourable to Alderman Salomons and his friends, we shall at least 
have definitely established their legal position. If the matter be decid- 
ed in their favour, and it is the opinion of the Judges of the land that 
by the law of England Jews are entitled to sit and vote in Parliament, 
of course there is an end to all discussion. The Peers and dissentient 
Commoners will, no doubt, acquiesce in the decision. If they weuld 
exclude the Jews from Parliament, the appropriate remedy would be a 
disabling bill. If, on the other hand, Alderman Salomons be beaten, 
he and his friends will no longer deceive themselves as to their true po- 
sition, but content themselves with seeking relief in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. 








Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 160. sy L. 8. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 159. 


White. (or Black.) Black (or White.) 
1. Kttke R P, dise ch. Q or R interpos 
2. Q tks KtP ch. PiksQ or (dest) 
8S RwQBSe K tke Kt. 
4. Kio Q RS ch. Qor Rike R. 
5 RtwQKEScbeckmate. | 
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BEAWTIFULLY [ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO, 200 BROADWAY, . 


MEN OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. A series of beautifully engraved line 
Rint yh ly Pious ven ee os ye et 
vou. . 


by severa) American ymen. @. to match ** Women of the lid 
New Testanent, “Our Saviour with A ” &c. l vol. handsomely bound, ¥7; me- 
rocco, 410 , $19; coloured plates, $15, : 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. A collection of Songs, Carols, and Descriptive 
Verses, relating to the {festival of Christmas, from the Anglo Normen period to the present 
time. Exquisitely embeilisied with ay tinted Lit ne, by Birker Foster: and with 
— Letters and other ornaments, royal ¢vo, bound in a iove! style, $7,5"; morocco extra, 
10 
OUR SAVIOUR, WITH APOSTLES AND PROPHETS, containing eighteen ex 
Non ty am. eee 37,2 ee oa vol poewde) Ove. OF bene Tey 
nev: ie; do coloared, $15; ‘inlaid, $15; do colored, $20; Mache, 
coloured, (8; giass, richly bord E $2; do coluured, $25. — : 
WOMEN OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT .—A series of 18 exquisitely finished 
prety then eng 7 a (oe pat Rew Les go ‘nol eh eminem 
merican gymea, ite ev Dr, Sprague. vo perial }; merecce 
extra, $i; do. inlaid gizss, $15. . - ? 
eaen OF THE SIELE; delineated in a series of 18 characteristic steel engra 


ot cocnete oy Scriptures; ‘he deecri by various C 
beg wa Dr. Waiowrigit. 1 vol, imperial 8vo, $7; morocco extra, ; do inlaid 
glass, $15. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND.—A series of 27 e Portraits of Fe- 
male Yow or letter press from A ee t vol inperal Ive, moroese 
extra, $10 ; d> colored, $12; morocco, gi:ss, 815; do colored $.0, 

TILE PATHWAYS AND ABIDING PLACES OF OU& LORD.—Ilustrated iu - 
Jouroal of a Toar h the Land of Promise, By J. M. Wainwright D.D., y-- 
aa heeee illustrations of actual views. 1} vol 8vo, cloth, $4; cloth gilt, $5; me- 
roeco, 

THE LAND OF BONDAGE; Being a tour in Egypt, by J. M. Wainwright, D.D. Mie 
gantly [liustrated, « style with ‘‘ Pathways and Abiding Pilates of Our Lord” 1 vob 
8vo., cloth, $4; gilt, 85; morucco, $7,50. 

A BOOK Of THE PASSIONS —By G. P. R. James, Lllustrated with 16 en- 
gravings. 1 vol 8vo, cloth gilt, $350; meroese $1. oa 

EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR, or the Christmas One By Maria J. Mela- 
tosh, with 10 steel engravings. ; vol 8vo, cloth gilt, $3; morocco, 

SACRED SCE or Passages in the Life of Our Saviour; with 16 steel engravings. 1 
vol l2mo, cloth gilt, $: 50. 

LYR'CS OF THE HEARTY. By Alaric A. Watts. Exquisitely iliustrated with forty 
one steel engravings. 1 vol vu. cloth $5, morocco, extra, $7 50. 

BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES Il. _ A series of finely engraved 
Portrai's of distinguished Women. With descr:ptions by Mrs. Jemeson. 1 vo! imperial, 
8vo , morocco, extra, 


JUVENILE WORKS. 
LOUIS’ SCHOOL DAYS. A story for Boys, by Edward May, beautifully illustrated, 
16mo, 75 cents. Cloth, gilt edges, $1. 
LEGENDS OF THE FLOWERS, by Susan Pindar, author of “ Fireside Fairies” *‘ Mid- 
summer Fays,” etc, beautifully ill d. 16mo, 50 cts, zilt edges, 63 cis. 
NO SUCH WORD AS FAIL, or The Children’s Journey, by Cousin Alice, (Mra, Neal,) 
16mo, 621-2 cts. Gilt edges, 75 ¢ s. 


SQUIER’S NEW WORK ON NICARAGUA. 
D. Appleton & Co., Publish this Week, 

NICARAGUA: Its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Inter-Oceanic Canal 
—with numerous Original Nees and [ijustrations. By &. G. Squier, late Charge @Affains 
of the United States to the Republic of Central America. 2 vols.octavu. Price $5. 

This is a most capital aud timely work. _ Its lively, animated, spirited style, the absolute 
profusion of incivenis and adventures, which are dés-ribed in ite pages, and that 
manner with which so much that is je is interwoven witb the instructive and usefal, 
render it one of the choicest works recently issued The author, while be spreads before us 
all the persocal adven ures of his miesi nm to Ceotral America, imparts a rich store of imfor- 
mation respecting that couniry, its ruins, its sot inna'vi ants, and tbeir poliical relation 
to Envland, the route to California by Lake Nicaragua, kc, &c. The volumes are also em- 
vellished by alarze number of finely executed Plates and Cuts. ina word, no work that 
will at all compare with this, has made its appearance since Wwe publication of Stephens’ 


Central America. 
D. A. & Co., aleo Publish This Week, 

ADRIAN; OR, THE CLOUDS OF THE MIND. A Romance, by @. P. R. James and 
Mauneell B. Field, tsqrs. One bandsome volume, 12mo., cloth, $1. 

This very xgreeable work is the Joint production of two elegant and accomplished writers, 
who in this instance hinve displayed a resemblance in style and thought so close, as to ap- 
pear like the writing of a single pen. Ae ¢ tale, it possesses unusual attractiveness and im 
terest. 








ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORK, 


IK MARVEL’S DREAM-LIFE. 1 vol. i2mo, cloth, full gilt and Moroceoextra, =~ 

IK MARVEL’s REV+ RIES OF A BACHELOR. Iliusirated Edition ond 12mo edie, 
in cioth, full gilt Morocco extra, and Morocco antique. ; 

1K MARVEU’S FRESH GLEANING3., 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra, 

N. P. WILLIS’S WORKS, in 12mo volumes, cloth, full gilt. ‘ 

MRS. KIRKLAND’S EVENING BOOK. 1 vol, vo, with fine Steel Engravings, 
Cloth, fuil gilt, and Morucco extra. ps 

PROF. BOYD’S EDITIONS OF YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, end 
PARADISE LUST, besuti‘ully illustrated, in 8v >. vols., cloth, full gilt and Moroceo 


sical 2 New Juvenile Works, __... weirs 
UNOLE PRANE’S ROME STORIES. « beatifal sorice of Javeniies, in é vols., with 
tinted engravings. . . > 
capacuabe FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS. in four vols., with tinted 
rav'ngs, 
C. 8. has also on band, a large assortment of [!ustrated Books, Annuals, Juvenile Books 
ke. . CHARLES SCRIBNEM, 145 Nasson-oy. 





G. P. PUTNAM'S 
NEW PRESENTATION BOOKS FOR 1852. 


THE BOOK OF HOME BEAUTY. By Mrs, hirkland, With twelve splendid portraits. 


THE HOME BOOK OF THE PICTURESQUE. With 18 fine Laudscapes engrav- 
on steel, 4to. 


IRVING'S ALHAMBRA ILLUSTRATED. With designs by Darley, 8vo. 


: hay SHAKSPEARE TALES. By Mra. Cowden Clarke, Ilustraied with engrav- 
ngs, 8vo, 


THE SHAKSPEARE GI*T BOOK. Wth illustrations on steel. 8vo 
THE MEM! RIAL OF GENIUS AND VIRTUE, with fine engrsvings on steel, svo. 
IRVING’S CLASSIC WORKS, Iilustrated by Darley and others, 5 vols, 8vo, 
MISS CO>PER’S **RURAT, HOURS.” Ilustrated with coloured drawings, 8ve. « 
BRYANT’S LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER, Illustrated with engravings on sieel Sve. 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. A epiendid vol, 4te. 
GOODRICH’S POEMS, Illustrated with numerous engravings, [2mo. 

— IRVING’3 COMPLETE WORKS. Revised and beautiful edition 15 


FENIMORE COOPER’S CHOICE WORKS, do, 12 vols., 12mo. 

BERANGER’S LYRICS, ILLUSTRATED, with beautiful engravings, 8vo. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS by Prior, (beautiful and only complete editiun,) 4 vole., 12me. 
MISS Li NCH’S POEMS, ILLUSTRATED, new edition, with additions, 8vo. 

THE COMICAL CREATURES FROM WURTEMBERG, with engravings, 12mo. ‘ 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGEK.—No. 398. 12 1-2 Cents. 
Revelations of a Common-place Man,—Frazer’s Magazine, 
Jramas of H lor,— Blackwood’s Mogazi 
i as pk enry Taylor, azine. 





10. The Cape of Good Hope,— Times. 
With Poetry, Suort ARtic.es, and Notices or Naw Boors, 
W asnincron, 27 Dee., 184. 
Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Scienee which sbound in Europe 
in this couutry, "his bas appeared to me the must useful It coataias indeed the expesi- 
of the current literature of the English language, but this, by its immense extent 
comprehension, includes a portraiture of the baman mind {> ihe utmost ——— of 
present _ wail J. Q ADAMS. 
Postace Free.— subscribers within 1500 wiles, who remiiin advance, direetly to 
EEE ebtonion <¢ Sotton, he comet sin Dollars, we will conuinue the work heyoud = 
year, as long as shal! be equivalent to the cost of postage :—thus virtually out the 
plan of of sending e man’s copy to him Postace Free Stasing cor Sisto toa 
on the same ogee ly: i nearer tous; and aking the whole country our neighbor 
We hope for such further in the law, or the interpretation thereof, as will 
us to make this offer to subscribers at any distance. 


t# Commencine a NEw Year anno a New Voiume. Pebdsbed ok} DoBar 
ayear, by E. LITTELL & CO, Boston. " oN tr x 
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TRINITY COLLEGS.—TORONTO. 


RINITY COLLEGE will be on the 15th day of January, 1852, en which 
day those w'bo shall bave duly tboir Examination for edmiesion will be publicly 
matricu al . 6 
‘Te Provost and Professors will attend at the Office of Trinity College, Albany m4 
‘ peerecs i the purpose of examining Candidates, oo every Tuesday aT 
“Gent daice for adastocion wmucthete eunered ee ltr aiaibenin' pane." eee aia abana 
ates for admission vi A . 
‘The vila of good conduct. ubpEE: i of the pate a ad 
i exam! A] ture ard one r 
some atin and Greek C coher with particular attention to seeds 
Arithmetic, and Algebra as fer as Quadratic Equations; avd in first two 


All further in‘ormation as to Residence, Ter &c., will be Provost 
at to yb toe = <i iat Dc 
tis intended that total College expenses for Resident Students shall 
currency for ihe Acatemical year. For Non-Residents, £12 10s. carreney for 
a ad cherge for — el, &e. THOM F 
RINITY COLLEGE Orrice. AS CH 10N. 
Albary Chambers, Turonto, 27th Nov. , 1851, ane 








——- 





‘“ OLUMBUS Propounding his Theory of a New World.?—This bean- 
tifa) Kugraving Framed, 2 incbes by 22 1. a veat gilt frame, with glace, &c, complete 
for $175, or in an Orvamented Frame, (a most popular patiern $5. Rosewood and other 
Frames at the lowest cash prices Country Customers will please make tLeir orders 
also ordere on the“ Albion,” tur the delivery of ths engraving. 
H. GARBANATI, Practical Frame-Maker and Gilder, 
50 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, near the Ferry, 
Packing done at a moderate charge. Several subscribers together may economise in the 
charge. a27 4, 





Fok LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt 
Ezra Nye.—This Steamship wil) depart with the Mails for » positively op Satar- 
Saturday, January lth, 1852, at 12 @elock, M., from her berth af the (00t of « eval street, 
No berth secured until paid for, ; 
All letters and papers must pase through the Post Office, 
For freight or passage, havirg unequa’ accommodations for eluganee or . uwior, 
Appy to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 5% Wall etree: 





The Steamer ATLANTIC will suceeed the’ PACIFIQ@,and sa:] on the 2th of January. 
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mi TE Amt Scmeeties 


by gre tapes amv 5, $6 for ie ioe aonths. 
M. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 
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Xtal ng my Soar tale ot inderes oo 
and their large expenditure can 


tsannoaly publebed by the Company and 
fad that i in its Funds im Canaia 
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Fabs realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
keane 
3 TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 


Fo Asse £100 on 2 Bingle Life, To Assure £109 on & Single Life, 
—— Profits o Profits 
TE 


HENLE 








THOMAS M. SIMONS Secretary, 


the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed and 


“HB WA mavrowal spe ohne og LIFE ASSURANCE 


No, %, concn London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 





ro4 
time present his policy and demand o, 
= Sati pci eee. Et Cash 


ies for the Medica) Examination or Stamp Duty. 
are estab t the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
d ea M.D., F.R.S. 


HC 
8. Sete 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Montreal f 5. Etaty, A. Bn Boone, , BE. BR. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 


{ TR Gree, J. Surbchen, % ©. Kinnear, Hoa. & 
*7°"p.C. Hill, Agent 

f+ Emo ~ S Wright, E. Allison, Hon },* 
H.W, Hi NN gE cepa 
St. Joha’s, Now foundland : SS PS livers: 
f Hon. @'F. Bennet, N. E. L. Jarvis, gent, 


J Raw 
J, Thomeom, 


w. Kennaway, 
G. Fuller, 


Halifax, N.S. 


ees. 





THE EQUITABLE PIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 2, Cornhill, Londcn. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
a of its own from time to 


may 
we into each class of risk, and return 
oo be made to all classes of inurens 


Society, and entitled accord- 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
f Wale, J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Strachan. 


Pryor, J. 
pai: P.C. Hili, Agent. 
f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. W. 5 Barr doce 


Halifax, N.S. ; 
St, John, N. B- 


St. John’s, Newfoundland f J.J. ene — L. O'Brien, J. gos hii 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent, 
wat 2. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 

} F. Longwerth, R. Hu 
L. W. G.1l, Agent. 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 


General Agent for British North American Colo 
Office—MontreaL. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AKD 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 - er $3,500,000, 
AND SURPLUS 


Ampower<3 dy Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie-—Reyal Assent, 27th July, 1631. 
“A Savines Banx ron THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 


Charlottetowa, P. E. Is- 
land 














BALTIMORE, 
— Hofman, 
Consal, oy ia 
cr. J. H. MMctiallon. 
BOSTON, 


| Buen D Beiehece 
end Srattany M. Consul. 
J. LEANDER 8T. 7 —— ore 
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copes ten ate arises er canter 


invested inthe United a 
rustees—available alwaysto the Assured in cases v=» dl pe Be 


or otherwise, 
;od, efter each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


shereafter assured ma 20 effeet’s Polley which will entitle them at any ttmeto 
annual premiums paid by them, without note wages ‘ 


at one o'clock, P. 71 Wall and Office 
and Agencies. Tiicaamisabeases eae 
J. LEANDER see aes 
5 
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throughout the U States and Canada. 
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fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withot wine 
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2 
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VYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, 
Tee St. Thomas on Monday, 8 1 es 1852, at noon. Wil ext] for Baws 


She has excellcz: 22commodations for passengers. 
Ose acto" sedebabé coponsad cobb eusenss Os 


Bi oe: eee eter eese eee eer eeee 70 


Mat) egmmanicton btwoog St. Thomes and all the West Indie 
oo PAR ~ A a a 
MERLIN wilitake freight. Apply tc 
" E CUNARD, Jr. 38 Broadway, 
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Carries a surgeon. 
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No steerage passengers 
These mem include peo 


ad my but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 


For Freight or Passage apply te 


York, 
1851 J. vey 


83 Broadw 
nenlag peooger are ety Pay no attention to reports of the Ship being’ fat, 
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seeees seeetene eaeseds 


carry & clear white light st their mesthead—green on starboard bow—red en 


9° eeveseeeSQQ. Tih, 1852, 
Hee ennerevens *. Wednesdey... tescceesdau Mth = “ 


from New York or Boston to Revgypor— igs Ook Din, ccceccnecees 
until paid far. $ mi eeeeee pee 


Tor panatbapers must pass through the Bost Orrice. 


OF passage, apply to RB, OURAED, Jr. 


roinirough tl of teding ase dive ease bry common vis Bete 
to ‘all at the often’ Broediyay before Vehevng an ropera ta etter 
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dries 


Aeciperiaactilietion. Will be attached to eneb ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 


‘THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
PACIMIG roc iritsettetssttsccnsenesnesennvees apt. Nye, Nye, 
é so+-Capt. Luce, 

teeeeers woeandhbssubameVonenbs dsoncens Ginny ta 
SPC eee e mete eeeeeeneee seeetereeeeeeer Cap; 


been built by contract expressly for Government service 


. " 
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LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
of Packets between New York Liverpool have 
mae T. every month, the 
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Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Cc nately and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & C! a2 : 


& CAROW, 
TAYLOR «& CO., 


AT 
Agents for raltipe Manhatten Montezuma, Isaac i a Yorkshire, Fidella, 


b, and New York, 
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BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Live 
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PACKETS FOR HAVRHE. 
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?. 3. No Letters or Malis willbe received on board the Merlin, except the 
Post Office. wel te. 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR} 
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